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OUR  COVER 

Artists  have  portrayed  in  many 
ways  the  humble  birthplace  of  our 
Savior.  The  picture  shown  on  the 
front  cover  is  quite  unusual.  It  shows 
the  Holy  Family  in  the  part  of  the 
stable  used  for  storing  supplies:  fresh 
straw  for  the  stalls  of  the  cattle,  bas- 
kets for  measuring  the  grain  ration, 
and  crude  benches  for  the  servants. 
Joseph  hovers  solicitously  over  his 
little  family;  Mary's  face  is  radiant  as 
she  looks  upon  the  face  of  her  Son— 
the  Light  of  the  World.  Of  this  mo- 
mentous night,  Phillips  Brooks  wrote: 

O  little  town  of  Bethlehem, 

How  still  we  see  thee  lie; 
Above  thy  deep  and  dreamless  sleep 

The  silent  stars  go  by: 
Yet  in. thy  dark  street  shineth 

The  everlasting  Light; 
The  hopes  and  fears  of  all  the  years 

Are  met  in  thee  tonight. 

Our  cover  for  this  issue  was  made 
available  through  the  courtesy  of 
Cathedral  Films  and  the  Bureau  of 
Audio-Visual  Instruction,  Brigham 
Young   University. 
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/^  -^jZ/HRisTMAs  is  a  time  for  reaffirming  om*  faith  in  the  brotherhood  of 
^-"^^'-^  man,  in  "Peace  on  earth  good  will  toward  men,"  in  the  efficacy 
of  the  golden  rule,  of  the  boy  scout  "good  turn,"  in  the  Savior's  teach- 
ing, "Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my 
brethren  ye  have  done  it  unto  me."  {Matthew  25:40.)  Should  not  the 
Spirit  of  Christmas  1951  be  also  the  time  for  a  rigid  appraisal  of  our 
own  lives— of  the  standards  by  which  we  actually  live? 

It  is  a  dark  and  sordid  international  and  national  picture  which 
we  face  this  Christmas  time.  This  has  stemmed  from  failure  oi  men  to 
live  by  Christian  standards,  however  much  they  might  profess  to 
believe  in  them.  The  correction  of  these  conditions  can  come  only  by 
living  the  principles  which  Jesus  taught.  Is  it  not  well  for  each  of  us 
to  review  our  own  lives  in  terms  of  these  fundamental  Christian  teach- 
ings? Should  we  not  say  with  Joshua,  "As  for  me  and  my  house,  we 
will  serve  the  Lord"?  (Joshua  24:15.) 

A  very  great  number  of  faithful  officers  and  teachers  in  the  Sunday 
School  have  the  true  Spirit  of  Christmas.  They  realize  the  truth  of  the 
saying,  "What  you  are  rings  so  loudly  in  my  ears  I  cannot  hear  what 
you  say."  They  have  the  love  and  confidence  of  the  youngsters  they 
teach  so  interwoven  with  their  heartstrings  that  there  is  no  end  to 
which  they  would  not  go  to  enhance  the  testimony  of  the  truthfulness 
of  the  Gospel  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  their  beloved  charges.  The 
response  of  the  pupils  is  most  gratifying. 

The  members  of  the  General  Board  of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Union  are  deeply  conscious  of  this  devotion  on  the  part  of  Sunday 
School  leaders  and  pupils  alike.  For  it  they  are  humbly  grateful.  They 
would  say  to  each  of  you,  "God  bless  you.  May  He  give  you  the  true 
Spirit  of  Christmas  and,  through  your  humility,  the  desire,  the  willing- 
ness, and  the  ability  to  'go  the  second  mile. 

®Ijj^  i^s^rrt  S'un&ag  S^rljonl  Intan 

By  General  Superintendent  George  R.  Hill 
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CHRISTIANS  BY  COURTESY 

Editorial 


By  Milton  Bennion 

TJpoN  what  grounds  may  a  man  properly  be 
called  a  Christian?  By  his  professions  of 
discipleship?  Or  by  his  performance  in  his  day- 
to-day  attitudes  and  conduct?  Does  his  profes- 
sion of  belief  or  testimony  alone  suffice? 

What  is  wrong  with  the  so-called  Christian 
world?  "They  draw  near  to  me  with  their  lips,  but 
their  hearts  are  far  from  me;  ..."  (The  Son  of 
God  to  Joseph  Smith— Pearl  of  Great  Price,  p. 
48.) 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  many  honest  and  consist- 
ent believers  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Savior  and 
teacher  of  mankind.  There  are,  however,  many 
others  called  Christians  who  do  not  even  draw 
near  to  God  with  their  lips.  Prayer  to  God  for 
light  and  guidance,  if  answered,  might  interfere 
with  their  worldly  ambitions  for  wealth  and 
power  over  their  fellow  men.  They  reject  the 
teachings  of  Christ  as  they  might  be  applied  to 
human  relations  today. 

Speaking  of  the  iniquities  that  prevail  among 
men,  and  of  God's  invitation  to  all  men  to  partake 
of  His  goodness,  the  Prophet  Nephi  says: 

"He  denieth  none  that  come  unto  him,  black 
or  white,  bond  or  free,  male  or  female;  and  all 
are  alike  unto  God,  both  Jew  and  Gentile" 

-2  Nephi  26:33. 

Compare  this  standard  with  the  practice  of 
the  modern  "Christian  world."  Some  of  the  rich- 
est and  most  powerful  nations,  on  sea  or  land, 
became  rich  by  exploiting  colored  races  and  rob- 
bing them  of  the  benefits  of  the  resources  of 
their  native  lands.  The  treatment  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indians  by  their  white  European  conquer- 
ors and  their  successors  is  a  notable  example.  We 
have  not  yet  seen  the  end  of  this  story;  nor  have 
we  seen  the  end  of  the  consequences  of  the  en- 
slavement of  the  black  people  of  Africa  by  their 
white  American  masters. 

Some  of  the  nations  of  Europe  have  grown  rich 
by  exploiting  the  colored  peoples  of  Asia  and  by 
oppression  of  landless  masses  within  their  own 
borders.  These  are  indisputable  facts  of  history. 
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We  boast  of  our  great  wealth,  our  high  stand- 
ard of  living,  and  express  our  willingness  to  do 
something  to  help  the  unfortunate  of  other  lands 
so  long  as  it  does  not  interfere  with  "our  high 
standard  of  living."  We  may  well  ask,  "Is  this  the 
standard  of  all  our  fellow-citizens,  or  are  some  of 
these  living  in  substandard  conditions,  little 
better  than  the  oppressed  of  other  lands? 

Are  there  no  signs  of  improvement?  Yes,  we 
have  fed  and  clothed  some  of  our  former  enemies 
instead  of  claiming  the  age-old  "fruits  of  military 
victory."  We  have  discovered  that  we  need  them 
no  less  than  they  need  us.  So  as  a  matter  of  en- 
lightened self-interest  we  yield  to  worldly  wis- 
dom. We  help  those  who  can  be  persuaded  to 
agree  with  our  ways  of  thinking  on  economic 
and  civic  problems.  All  of  this  is  far  from  the  re- 
quirements of  both  ethics  and  religion. 

Jesus  replied  very  wisely  to  his  enemies  who 
sought  to  get  him  in  trouble  with  Rome: 

"Render    to    Caesar    the    things    that    are 
Caesars;  and  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's." 

-Matthew  22:17-22. 

This  cannot  mean  that  he  approved  the  charac- 
ter and  methods  of  Caesar.  It  does  mean  that 
the  Jewish  people,  to  whom  he  was  speaking, 
should  render  to  God  their  obligations  to  Him. 
On  several  occasions  Jesus  warned  them  of  the 
terrible  fate  that  awaited  them  if  they  did  not 
repent  and  purge  their  own  community  of  its 
iniquities.  He  was  merciful  to  penitent  sinners, 
but  severe  in  his  condemnation  of  hypocrites. 
Does  this  have  meaning  for  the  contemporary 
"Christian  world?" 

All  Christians  ought  to  celebrate  the  birth  of 
Christ  and  the  advent  of  a  New  Year  by  reading 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  story  of  the  good 
Samaritan,  and  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle 
of  James.  These  readings  may,  with  profit,  be 
repeated  often  until  the  principles  there  set  forth 
become  the  rules  of  conduct  in  all  human  re- 
lations. 

THE       INSTRUCTOR 


WHY  WE  CELEBRATE 

JOSEPH  SMITH'S  BIRTHDAY 


By  Don  B.  Colton 


"Lord,  when  I  speak  of  a  great  man 
and  a  great  event,  help  me  to  say  well 
what  should  he  said." 

As  I  think  of  Joseph  Smith's  birth- 
place my  soul  is  subdued  by  all 
that  the  scene  connotes.  December 
23, 1905-what  a  train  of  thought  that 
date  starts! 

Pulitzer  prize  poet,  W.  H.  Auden, 
said  to  a  congregation  recently,  "It 
is  important  for  us  to  be  completely 
honest  with  ourselves  about  our  re- 
ligious experience— what  it  is.  One 
might  say  that  the  typical  experience 
of  people  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  of 
God's  nearness.  Now  our  dominant 
experience  is  of  God's  absence,  of  His 
distance." 

Why  the  change?  Let  us  be  honest. 
Is  God  farther  away  or  have  we  lost 
the  way  to  find  Him?  What  a  change 
came  to  the  world  because  of  the  re- 
ligious experience  of  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith!  What  magic  has 
turned  the  most  common  name  to 
one  known  the  world  over?  Strange 
to  say  he,  himself,  predicted,  while 
yet  a  boy,  that  his  name  would  be 
had  for  good  or  evil  among  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  Today,  in  more 
than  thirty  of  those  nations,  "many 
men  and  women  look  upon  him  as  a 
greater  leader  than  Moses  and  a 
greater  prophet  than  Isaiah." 
—Joseph  Smith  an  American  Prophet 

By  John  Henry  Evans. 

Why?  Because  to  more  than  a 
million  people  he  is  the  symbol  that 
our  "dominant  experience"  is  not  of 
God's  absence  but  the  typical  ex- 
perience is  one  of  God's  nearness. 
Thousands  of  people  bear  personal 
testimony  that  because  of  this  latter- 
day  prophet  the  truth  concerning 
God  has  been  found.  These  people 
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know  that  a  loving  Father  hears  and 
answers  their  prayers.  That  the  great- 
est strength  of  the  Church  to  which 
they  belong  is  the  individual  assur- 
ance in  their  souls  that  God  our  Fa- 
ther is  a  real,  corporeal  being  in 
whose  immage  we  have  been  creat- 
ed: That  Jesus  is  the  Christ  and  is 
created  in  the  express  immage  of 
that  Father. 

To  one  who  knows  and  feels,  in 
the  very  depths  of  his  soul,  that  he 
is  a  child  of  our  Father,  God  is  not 
a  great  distance  away.  He  is,  "not 
far  from  every  one  of  us."— Acts  17: 
27.  As  the  Christmas  time  approaches 
think  what  it  means  to  thousands  of 
our  Father's  children  to  have  the 
peace  of  the  Lord  in  their  souls.  Is 
there  any  other  way  in  this  troubled 
and  sinful  world  that  we  can  get 
peace,  except  by  obeying  the  Savior's 
laws?  What,  therefore,  do  we  really 
owe  to  the  man  who  taught  us  so 


well    how    to    find    and   know    our 
maker? 

Vainly  men  have  tried  to  explain 
away  the  Book  of  Mormon.  Why  not 
now  accept  it  for  what  it  claims  tQ 
be?  "To  show  unto  the  remnant  of  the 
House  of  Israel  what  great  things  the 
Lord  hath  done  for  their  fathers:  and 
that  they  may  know  the  covenants  of 
the  Lord,  that  they  are  not  cast  off 
forever— And  also  to  the  convincing 
of  the  Jew  and  Gentile  that  Jesus  is 
the  Christ.  .  .  "—Frontispiece  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon.  Surely  it  can't 
be  wrong  to  show  that  to  the  world. 
Who  gave  us  the  book  now  so  widely 
read  and  believed  in  by  people  all 
over  the  world? 

At  least  no  man  ought  to  condemn 
the  book  until  he  has  read  it  in  the 
manner  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  last 
chapter. 
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"And  when  ye  shall  receive  these 
things,  I  would  exhort  you  that  ye 
would  ask  o£  God,  the  Eternal  Fa- 
ther, in  the  name  o£  Christ,  if  these 
things  are  not  true;  and  if  ye  shall 
ask  with  a  sincere  heart,  with  real  in- 
tent, having  faith  in  Christ,  he  will 
manifest  the  truth  of  it  unto  you  by 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  by 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ye  may 
know  the  truth  of  all  things."— Moroni 
10:4-5. 

Today  men  are  studying  the  eco- 
nomic system  which  the  Prophet  in- 
troduced and  they  find  in  it  a  plan 
which  takes  out  of  the  hearts  of  men, 
"the  fear  of  want  through  sickness, 
old  age,  unemployment  and  poverty." 

He  took  no  personal  credit  for  that 
which  he  gave  to  the  world.  He  gave 
to  the  Lord,  Jesus  all  credit  for  his 
understanding  of  the  great  plan  of 
life  which  brings  happiness  in  this 


life  and  eternal  joy  and  exaltation  in 
the  life  to  come. 

The  Prophet  gave  to  the  world  a 
wonderful  doctrine  concerning  man 
himself.  What  an  inspiration  to  feel 
that  one  is  a  child  of  God!  How  near 
we  may  come  to  him  if  only  we  \vi\] 
accept.  Christ  gives  us  the  power  to 
save  ourselves  and  we  may  become 
joint  heirs  with  Him  in  a  glorious 
kingdom  where  He— the  perfect  one 
—is  Lord  and  King.  Can  a  person 
who  truly  feels  that,  and  in  addition 
may  have  the  Holy  Ghost  as  a  guide 
and  companion,  be  unhappy?  "Men 
are  that  they  may  have  joy." 

Let  me  here  summarize  some  of 
the  reasons  why  we  celebrate  Joseph 
Smith's  birthday: 

1.  He  gave,  by  revelation,  the  true 
concept  of  our  Father  and  His 
Only  Begotten  Son,  our  Savior. 

2.  He  taught  that  men  and  women 


may  be  near  God.  The  true 
religious  experience  is  not  dis- 
tance but  nearness. 

3.  He  brought  to  the  world  a  mar- 
velous book  that  can  only  be 
explained  on  the  theory  that  it 
is  divine. 

4.  He  taught  a  great  way  of  life 
that  will  help  the  people  of  the 
world  solve  their  economic 
problems. 

5.  By  revelation  he  gave  an  an- 
swer to  the  age-old  questions: 
Where  we  came  from,  why  we 
are  here,  and  where  we  are 
going  when  we  leave  this  mortal 
life. 

The  correct  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions cannot  fail  to  bring  happiness 
and  joy  to  the  thoughtful  and  right- 
eous people  of  the  world. 

"Praise  to  the  man  who  communed 
with  Jehovah." 


1932  Convention  Previews 


'THhis  is  still  1951,  but  already  the 
1952  Sunday  School  conventions 
are  well  under  way! 
%  Realizing  that  if'  thp  general  board 
is  to  continue  to  reach  nearly  all 
stakes  with  its  annual  convention  pro- 
gram it  must  lengthen  the  span  of 
convention  dates,  the  general  siiper- 
intendency  this  year  scheduled  the 
1952  meetings  to  begin  in  the  -au- 
tumn. Generally,  tSe  fall  conventions, 
to  date,  have  received  enthusiastip 
aproval  from  stake  and  ward  leaders. 

The  convention  theme  for  1952  is 
"Spiritual  Rejuvenation  Through  Par- 
ticipation in  Sunday  School." 

The  convention  approach  is  quite 
different  from  the  usual  theme.  In 
recent  years  conventions  have  pretty 
much  concerned  themselves  with 
techniques  of  Sunday  School  per- 
formance. And  they  have  been  effec- 
tive. But  the  new  theme  goes  to  the 
heart  of  Sabbath  School  work— in- 
creasing spirituality,  and  strengthen- 
ing testimonies  of  the  restored  gos- 
pel. The  morning  session  is  a  clarion 
call  for  more  reverence  in  the  Sunday 
School  worship  service  through  bet- 
ter preparation.  Some  of  the  topics 
treated  are  "Effective  Presiding,"  "As 
You  Enter  Church,  What  Then," 
"Music,"  "Two-and-one-half -minute 
Talks,"  and  """The  Sacrament  in  the 
Sunday  School." 

Something  different  in  the  morning 
meeting  is  "A  Revealing  Record."  It 
is  a  recording,  executed  by  Elder 
Frank  S.  Wise,  of  the  general  board, 


of  a  typical  i|;unday  School  opening. 
It  emphasizes  the  need  for  better  pre- 
paration of  the  Sunday  School  pro- 
cedure and  of  more  reverence. 

While  tlie  morning  meeting  stress- 
es greater  spirituality  in  the  worship 
service,  t^e  afternoon  session  carries 
the  theme  into  the  classroom. 

The  convention  series  began  Oc- 
tober 21  in  the  red  brick  La  Cienega 
Ward  meetinghouse  in  Los  Angeles, 
known  for  its  Junior  Sunday  School 
chapel  and  other  facilities  for  little 
tots.  Meeting  there  were  the  Santa 
Monica  and  Inglewood  stakes. 

Conducting  the  sessions  was  the 
host  superintendent,  Wilford  C. 
Brimley,  of  Santa  Monica  Stake.  He 
and  his  stake  board  made  outstand- 
ing preparation.  There  was  a  large 
Sunday  School  library  exhibit  in  the 
foyef .  There  were  floral  arrangements 
on  the  stand,  and  all  assignments  had 
been  carefully  prepared. 

The  1952  convention  has  been  pre- 
pared by  a  committee  consisting  of 
Adam  S.  Bennion,  chairman;  Lowell 
M.  Durham,  Kenneth  S.  Bennion, 
William  P.  Miller,  Lucy  G.  Sperry 
and  Marie  Fox  Felt,  all  of  the  gen- 
eral board. 

"This  morning  session  was  so  good 
and  uplifting,  I  wish  we  could  have 
invited  all  our  ward  Sunday  School 
teachers  to  be  present."  That  com- 
ment by  a  Sunday  School  leader  in 
Los  Angeles  seems  to  be  typical  of 
reactions  everywhere. 

-W.J.A. 


CHRISTMAS  MORNING 
By  Jennette  McKay  Morrell 

CO  long  my  Christmas  candlelight 

has  gleamed. 
Showing  the  pathway  to  my  cottage 

'     door; 
So  strong  my  burning  faith  and  hope, 

it  seemed 
The  Christ  Child  must  return  to  us 

once  more. 

But  every  year,  some  homeless  wan-' 

dering  soul 
Has    asked    my    simple    Christmas 

feast  to  share; 
And  I  have  given— not  a  grudging 

dole 
But  gladly— while  my  heart  still  held 

its  prayer. 

Last  night,  a  mother  and  her  child 
came  by. 

While  I  was  watching  for  my  Heav- 
enly guest; 

They  looked  so  wretched— and  the 
babe's  faint  cry 

Tugged  at  my  heart  strings,  and  I 
gave  them  rest. 

And  while  they  slept,  and  I  watched 

from  my  chair, 
I  felt  His  benediction  most  sublime; 
And,  though  I  did  not  see,  I  heard 

Him  there— 
"You've  shared  your  feast  with  me; 

for  they  are  mine." 
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CHRISTMAS  CAROLS 


By  J.  Spencer  Cornwall 


As  fits  the  holy  Christmas  birth, 
Be  this,  good  friends,  our  carol  still- 
Be  peace  on  earth,  be  peace  on  earth. 
To  men  of  gentle  will. 

—Thackeray. 

/^HEiSTMAS  carols,  as  we  know  them 
today,  are  the  product  of  many 
influences— some  pagan,  some  Christ- 
ian, and  some  from  mythology. 

The  exact  origin  of  carols  and 
carol  singing  is  somewhat  obscure; 
but  the  custom  of  celebrating  Christ- 
mas with  songs,  according  to  some 
historians,  was  introduced  as  early 
as  A.D.  129.  The  word  carol  comes 
from  the  Italian  word  carolare,  which 
was  a  ring  dance  accompanied  by 
singing.  Thus  it  was  that  the  sing- 
ing of  carols  was  first  associated  with 
festive  occasions.  Prior  to  the  birth  of 
the  Savior,  the  pagan  Romans,  Gauls, 
Teutons,  and  Britons  observed  what 
was  known  as  a  "yule"  festival,  which 
was  held  during  December,  around 
the  time  of  the  shortest  day  of  the 
year  when  the  sun  seemed  to  stand 
still  before  beginning  its  upward 
climb  which  ultimately  resulted  in 
spring.  These  celebrations,  with  their 
singing  and  dancing,  which  marked 
the  beginning  of  the  new  year  and 
the  coming  of  light  into  the  world, 
evidently  had  much  to  do  with  the 
selection  of  the  date  of  Christmas, 
because  in  the  year  A.  D.  336,  St. 
Chrysostom,  Bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople, said  that  this  date,  December 
25,  would  be  used  to  celebrate  the 
birthday  of  Christ,  the  "Son  of  Right- 
eousness," to  offset  the  profane  cere- 
monies of  the  pagans.  Prior  to  this 
time  Christmas  had  been  celebrated 
in  Januar)'  in  some  places,  April  in 
others,  and  May  in  others.  Gradually, 
however,  the  pagan  songs  were  as- 
similated into  the  Christmas  cele- 
brations, and  finally  the  preponder- 
ance of  gaiety  and  frivolity  threat- 
ened to  overshadow  the  religious  as- 


pects of  Christmas.  The  church,  es- 
pecially in  England,  became  alarmed 
and  issued  a  series  of  repressive  de- 
crees against  the  type  of  Christmas 
festivities  which  were  extant.  While 
this  action  had  a  tendency  to  subdue 
and  curtail  unseeming  actions  during 
the  Christmas  period,  singing  by  the 
people  of  certain  types  of  light,  joy- 
ous songs  persisted  until  the  time  of 
St.  Augustine  of  England,  who  tried 
the  policy  of  substitution  rather  than 
prohibition,  by  declaring,  "If  they 
must  have  songs,  let  them  sing  the 
music  of  the  church."  Thus  we  have 
two  of  the  chief  influences  which 
characterized  carols  and  carol  sing- 
ing at  the  early  Christmas  celebra- 
tions. 

A  third  factor  in  the  creation  of 
carols  can  easily  be  traced.  The  ea:rly 
Christian  Church  had  no  music  of 
its  own  and  consequently  was  forced 
to  look  to  outside  sources  to  find  what 
it  could  adapt  for  its  people  to  sing. 
The  ancient  plain  songs  of  the  Jews 
and  the  Latin  pre-Christian  hymns 
seemed  to  be  the  only  avaUable 
sources.  Latin,  however,  was  fast 
giving  away  to  the  vernacular,  es- 
pecially in  English-speaking  coun- 
tries. Consequently,  the  music  was 
used,  but  the  text  was  rewritten. 
As  the  carol  singing  became,  by  de- 
cree, more  religious  in  character,  it 
developed  into  a  sort  of  mixture  of 
the  secular,  of  the  pagan,  and  the 
Latin  hymns  and  plain  songs  of  the 
church.  Many  present-day  carols  re- 
tain traces  of  these  characteristics,  as 
for  example:  "Come,  O  Come  Em- 
manuel" a  plain  song;  and  "Angels 
We  Have  Heard  on  High,"  one  of  the 
most  ancient  of  carols,  has  in  it  a 
Latin  phrase,  "Gloria  in  excelsis 
Deo." 

St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  in  1223,  built 
a  play  around  the  Nativity  scene,  in 
which  he  used  living  people  and  ani- 
mals. This  form  of  Christmas  cele- 
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"THE   CHILDREN  SING" 

bration  spread  throughout  Europe, 
and  gave  rise  to  what  was  termed  the 
Mystery  Play.  He  adapted  or  com- 
posed songs  in  the  vernacular,  which 
the  people  could  sing.  In  this  wise 
he  made  the  Christmas  understand- 
able and  important  to  the  common 
people,  and  in  a  way  made  the  cele- 
bration of  Christmas  the  people's 
very  own. 

Not  withstanding  these  attempts 
to  spiritualize  the  celebration  of 
Christ's  birthday,  the  Puritans  of 
England,  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  abolished  all  Christmas  fes- 
tivities, so  filled  were  they  of  pagan 
influence.  In  spite  of  this  edict,  which 
persisted  for  two  centuries,  Christ- 
mas carols  were  preserved  as  folk 
songs  by  the  people.  It  is  this  latter 
fact  which  makes  carols  and  carol 
singing  so  significant  to  us.  They 
belong  to  the  people  and  not  to  any 
aristocracy— musical  or  otherwise. 
The     seventeenth    and    eighteenth 
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centuries,  therefore,  produced  few 
Christmas  carols;  but  as  the  old  say- 
ing teaches  us,  "If  you  want  to  pre- 
serve any  good  thing,  place  it  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people";  and  so  it 
was  that  the  carols  persisted  even 
though  they  had  to  be  transmitted 
from  one  generation  to  another  by 
word  of  mouth. 

During  the  past  century  much 
work  has  been  done  in  research  to 
ferret  out  the  old  carols,  reharmonize 
them  or  rearrange  them,  or  make  an 
honest  attempt  to  present  them  in 
their  original,  pristine  beauty.  Pub- 
lishing houses  now  are  replete  with 
wonderful  collections  of  carols  which 
have  been  preserved  throughout  the 
centuries.  It  must  be  noted,  also,  that 
writers  and  composers  of  the  past 
century  have  been  successful  in  cre- 
ating some  popular  Christmas  carols 
by  imitating  medieval  styles.  Such 
an  one  is  our  American  carol,  "O 
Little  Town  of  Bethlehem,"  written 
by  Phillips  Brooks,  bishop  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Lewis  H.  Redner,  a 
composer  of  the  period.  Not  to  be 
set  aside  in  this  same  category  is  our 
own  Latter-day  Saint  carol,  "Far,  Far 
Away  On  Judeah's  Plains,"  written  by 
our  own  James  Macfarlane. 

Carols  may  be  classified  under 
several  different  headings,  as  for  ex- 
ample there  are  a  few  carols  of  Pro- 
phecy, of  which  "O  Come,  O  Come,: 
Emmanuel"  is  perhaps  the  best 
known.  Then  there  are  the  carols  of 
the  Nativity,  such  as  "God  Rest  You 
Merry,  Gentlemen";  and  in  this  class 
also  the  many  beautiful  lullabies, 
such  as  "LuUay,  Thou  Little  Tiny 
Child,"  which  came  from  one  of  the 
Christian  Mystery  Plays;  and  the 
international  favorite,  "Silent  Night." 
Then,  also,  are  carols  of  the  Annunci- 
ation of  which  "Hark!  the  Herald 
Angels  Sing"  and  "Joy  to  the  World" 
are  well-known  examples.  Then,  of 
course,  there  are  carols  of  the  Shep- 
herds, such  as  "The  First  Noel" 
and  "Shepherds,  Shake  Off  Your 
Drowsy  Sleep";  and  then  the  carols 
of  the  Three  Kings,  "We  Three  Kings 
of  Orient  Are"  and  "The  Three 
Kings,"  the  first  being  of  American 
origin  and  the  second  of  French 
origin.  Finally  in  these  groups  of 
carols  concerned  with  the  birth  and 
life  of  the  Savior,  we  have  the  carols 
of  Adoration,  of  which  "O  Come,  All 
Ye  Faithful"  is  possibly  the  greatest. 
The  music  for  "O  Come,  All  Ye 
Faithful"  stems  back  to  the  pagan 
festivals  of  the  earlier  centuries;  but 
the  text,  as  we  have  it  now,  has  been 
written  to  glorffy  the  life  and  mission 
of  the  Savior 


In  addition  to  the  religious  carols, 
which  are  the  result  of  the  influence 
of  the  church,  we  have  many  carols 
of  Yuletide  festivities.  These  are 
secular  in  character  and  undoubtedly 
come  to  us,  largely,  from  pagan 
sources.  Here  are  the  titles  of  a  few: 
"So,  Now  Is  Come  Our  Joyfullest 
Feast,"  "Deck  the  Hall,"  "The  Holly 
and  the  Ivy,"  "O  Tannenbaum"  ( the 
holly,  the  ivy,  and  the  evergreen  are 
symbolic  of  festival  customs),  "The 
Tw^elve  Days  of  Christmas." 

How  certain  carols  have  found  a 
place  in  our  Christmas  celebrations, 
no  one  seems  to  know,  as  for  example 
"The  Wassailers'  Carol,"  which  came 
from  the  custom  at  feasts,  of  toasting 
the  health  of  everyone  while  drink- 
ing from  the  Wassal  Bowl;  also  "The 
Boar's  Head  Carol,"  the  story  of 
which  concers  a  young  Queen's  Col- 
lege at  Oxford  student,  who,  while 
studying  Aristotle  in  the  woods,  was 
rushed  by  a  wild  boar.  He  thrust  the 
Aristotle  scroll,  which  he  was  read- 
ing, down  the  boar's  throat  and  killed 
it.  Later  his  fellow  students  served 
the  boar's  head  at  a  festival  in  thanks- 
giving for  his  escape.  Now  the  boar's 
head  is  always  served  at  the  Christ- 
mas celebrations  of  the  College,  and 
the  carol  which  was  inspired  by  the 
incident,  is  sung  as  a  part  of  the  cere- 
mony. 

One  commentator  has  this  to  say 
concerning  the  literary  value  of 
carols:  "In  literary  value  the  carols 
range  from  gems  of  religious  inspir- 
ation to  jogging  tavern  ditties.  In 
some  subjects  they  are  over-bound  to 
the  Biblical  material;  in  others  they 
show  vivid  imagination  and  tender 
feeling."  The  music  of  the  older 
carols  is  quaint  and  in  the  main  love- 
ly. Most  carols  are  anonymous.  In  one 
collection  of  one  hundred  and  four- 
teen carols,  only  thirty  have  author's 
and  composer's  names  attached. 

Today  in  our  singing  of  carols  we 
think  little  of  their  origin  because  of 
the  exuberance  of  joy  we  receive 
from  their  inherent  or  implied  spirit 
of  good  will  and  "Peace  on  Earth." 


A  PRAYER  FOR  PEACE 

By  Irene  Jones 

(A  member  of  the  Society  for  the  Aid 
of  the  Sightless) 

r\    gentle  Child  of  Bethlehem, 

^   O,  King  of  lowly  manger  birth— 
Whose  coming  filled  the  skies  with 

song, 
Good   Will   to  men   and   peace  on 

earth- 
Hear  now  our  prayer,  our  pleading 

cry: 
Return  again,  O,  Prince  of  Peace, 
And  let  the  starry  heavens  sing; 
Let  hate  depart,  and  warring  cease. 
Let  glow  once  more  the  Beacon  Star 
To  lead  the  Wise  unto  Thy  shrine. 
That  they  may  serve  the  ways  of 

Love, 
And  glorify  the  Peace  that's  Thine. 

Thou  knewest  the  sound  of  tramping 

feet, 
The  flashing  of  a  Roman  sword; 
Getbsemane  and  Calvary 
Were  armed  with  steel  to  smite  Thee, 

Lord. 
Though     once     again     the     soldier 

strikes, 
And  nations  know  the  tyrant's  heel, 
The  love  of  Thee  is  not  denied, 
In  tortured  souls  it  burns  with  zeal. 
So  let  Thy  voice  that  calmed  the 

storm 
On  Galilee,  be  heard  again; 
Let  angels  sing  this  Christmas  Tide 
Of  Peace  on  earth.  Good  Will  to  men. 

Let  Christmas  dawn  a  holy  morn, 
A-light  with  all  Thy  hope  and  love; 
Let     screaming     eagles     flee     their 

shame, 
And  Peace  descend  like  Gentle  Dove. 
Let  winging  angels,  glad  with  song. 
Sweep    from   the    sky   the    wing'ed 

Death; 
Let  man  forget  his  hymn  of  hate. 
And    speak    a    prayer    with    every 

breath. 
Oh,  holy  be  Thy  Natal  Day, 
Thy  constant  Love  pervade  the  earth; 
The  glory  of  Thy  Sacred  Soul 
Return  to  us  in  second  birth. 


F\ON'T  keep  so  busy  sawing  wood 
that    you    don't    take    time    to 
sharpen  the  saw. 

'TPHE  best  way  to  deliver  informa- 
tion  is  to  wrap  it  up  in  a  man. 

/^rVE  us  this  day  our  daily  opinion, 

and  forgive  us  the  opinion  we 

had  yesterday. 


—Ind.  Clubwoman. 


nphe   distance  on  life's   journey  is 

marked  not  by  the  number  of 

leaves  torn  from  the  calendar,  but 

by  the  number  of  good  deeds  done, 

nphere  would  be  far  less  noise  in 
this   world   if  people   talked  as 
seldom  as  they  prayed. 

/Criticism  is  one  of  the  few  things 
people   would  rather   give  than 
take. 
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ELIJAH  THE  PROPHET 

AND  fflS  MISSION-I. 


By  President  Joseph  Fielding  Smith 


T^is  is  a  very  important  subject 
which  we  are  to  consider  tonight. 
Malachi,  the  last  of  the  prophetic 
writers  of  the  Old  Testament,  closed 
his  volume  with  these  familiar  words: 

"Behold,  I  will  send  you  Elijah  the 
prophet  before  the  coming  of  the 
great  and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord: 

"And  he  shall  turn  the  heart  of  the 
fathers  to  the  children,  and  the  heart 
of  the  children  to  their  fathers,  lest 
I  come  and  smite  the  earth  with  a 
curse." 

It  is  very  fitting  that  the  final  writer 
of  the  Old  Testament  should  close  his 
words  with  a  promise  to  future  gene- 
rations and  in  that  promise  give  us 
to  understand  that  there  shall  be  a 
linking  together  of  the  dispensations 
through  the  coming  of  this  great  pro- 
phet of  the  Lord  in  the  latter  times. 

You  will  notice  that  in  referring  to 
him  Malachi  speaks  of  him  as  "Elijah 
the  prophet."  I  want  to  put  a  little 
emphasis  upon  that  expression. 

What  Is  A  Prophet? 

What  is  a  prophet?  I  suppose  our 
idea  is  that  a  prophet  is  one  who 
foretells  events,  and  that  is  true;  but 
that  is  not  all  that  a  prophet  does.  In 
fact,  there  are  many  things— and 
some  things  greater  than  the  fore- 
telling of  events— by  which  a  man 
may  be  designated  a  prophet  of  the 
Lord.  We  have  no  great  predictions 
concerning  the  future  on  record  com- 
ing from  Elijah.  We  have  them  in  the 
writings  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel, 
Daniel,  and  Malachi,  the  last  of  the 
old  prophets.  Elijah's  prophesying 
was  more  or  less  of  a  local  character, 
dealing  with  his  times  and  the  indi- 
viduals with  whom  he  came  in 
contact;  but  yet  among  prophets, 
there  have  been  few  greater  than 
Elijah. 

Melchizedek  was  a  prophet,  one  of 
the  greatest;  however,  we  have  no 


prediction  or  record  from  him.  I 
have  no  doubt,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, that  he  did  speak  of  the 
future,  but  his  writings  have  not 
come  to  us.  Nevertheless  so  great  was 
he  that  the  priesthood  was  called 
after  his  name.  Why?  Because  he 
greatly  magnified  his  calling,  so  did 
Elijah,  and,  therefore,  the  Lord  be- 
stowed upon  him  greater  power  than 
it  has  been  the  privilege  of  most  other 
prophets  to  receive. 

In  the  19th  Chapter  and  10th 
verse  of  John's  revelation,  we  are  in- 
formed that  an  angel  appeared  unto 
him,  and  John  falling  at  his  feet  was 
about  to  worship  him;  but  the  mes- 
senger forbade  him,  saying:  "See 
thou  do  it  not:  I  am  thy  fellow-serv- 
ant, and  of  thy  brethren  that  have 
the  testimony  of  Jesus:  worship  God: 
for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit 
of  prophecy." 

Every  man  who  can  say  knowingly 
that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
Redeemer  of  the  world  and  the  Only 
Begotten  Son  of  God,  is  a  prophet. 
Every  man  that  holds  the  priesthood, 
and  magnifies  his  calling,  is  a  proph- 
et; and  he  has  a  right  to  the  inspir- 
ation of  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  far  as 
he  is  concerned— but  not  to  receive 
revelation  for  the  Church.  There  is 
one  who  is  appointed  to  that  office.  A 
president  of  a  stake  has  a  right  to 
revelation  in  his  stake,  and  for  guid- 
ance of  it;  a  bishop,  in  his  ward; 
and  likewise  a  missionary  in  his  mis- 
sion field.  Every  other  member  of 
the  Church  who  is  called  to  an  office 
has  the  right  to  the  inspiration  and 
the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  in  that  which  is  given  him  to 
do.  If  he  is  so  inspired,  he  is  a 
prophet. 

Elijah  In  Legend 

As  we  proceed  we  will  discover 
the    greatness    of    Elijah's    calling. 


Elijah  occupies  a  place  in  the  legends 
of  many  peoples.  We  are  informed 
that  among  the  Greeks  he  is  the 
patron  saint  of  the  mountains;  and 
many  of  the  mountains  in  Greece  are 
named  for  him.  In  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  he  is  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  order  known  as  the 
barefooted  Carmelites. 

The  Mohammedans  likewise  have 
honored  him  in  their  traditions,  and 
he  is  often  confounded  with  the 
great  and  mysterious  El-Khudr,  the 
eternal  wanderer,  who  having  drunk 
the  waters  of  life,  remains  in  ever- 
lasting youth  and  appears  from  time 
to  time  to  correct  the  wrongs  of  men. 
Of  course  this  comes  from  the  fact 
of  Elijah's  translation. 

Among  the  Jews  he  finds  a  place  of 
honor  in  their  history  second  to  none 
of  the  prophets.  He  is  mentioned  on 
many  occasions  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, some  of  the  time  in  reference 
to  his  labors  and  ministry  in  Israel 
when  he  dwelt  among  men,  and  at 
other  times,  in  reference  to  his  future 
mission.  We  will  have  occasion  to 
refer  to  some  of  these  as  we  proceed. 

I  would  like  to  spend  just  a  little 
time  dealing  with  the  history,  brief  as 
it  is,  of  Elijah's  ministry. 

History  of  Elijah 

He  lived  about  900  years  B.  C,  in 
the  reign  of  King  Ahab  of  Israel— 
of  whom  it  is  recorded  that  he  did 
more  to  cause  Israel  to  sin  than  all 
the  kings  who  were  before  him. 
Elijah  appeared  rather  suddenly,  so 
far  as  the  history  states.  He  is  known 
as  Elijah  the  Tishbite,  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Gilead;  and  that  is  about  all 
we  know  of  him  so  far  as  his  place  of 
birth  and  residence  were  concerned. 

The  fact  that  he  appeared  rather 
suddenly,  and  departed  in  a  manner 
shrouded  in  mystery,  and  seemingly 
only   mingled   with   the   people   on 
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occasions  when  the  Lord  sent  him 
with  some  instruction  or  command, 
has  caused  many  people  to  look  upon 
Elijah  as  being  like  Melchizedek— 
a;nd  in  that,  of  course,  they  are 
wrong,  for  they  misunderstand  the 
scriptures.  You  know  in  the  book  of 
Hebrews,  Melchizedek  is  spoken  of 
in  this  wise,  that  le  was  King  of 
Salem,  which  is  King  of  peace;  with- 
out father,  without  ml5ther,  without 
descent,  having  neither  beginning  of 
days,  nor  end  of  life;  but  made  like 
unto  the  Son  of  God;  abideth  a  priest 
continually.  Now,  the  world  has  com- 
mented upon  that  very  greatly,  and 
thev  have  concluded  because  of  this 
reading,  that  Melchizedek  was  not 
born  in  the  world  like  other  men, 
that  he  had  no  father  or  mother.  But 
that  is  not  the  proper  reading.  And 
they  have  applied  the  same  thing  to 
Elijah,  due  to  the  fact  that  his  was 
somewhat  a  mysterious  nature.  The 
proper  reading  of  that '  passage  of 
Scripture  would  be  as  follows:  "For 
this  Melchizedek  was  ordained  a 
priest  after  the  order  of  the  Son  of 
God,  which  order  was  without  fa- 
ther, without  mother,  without  de- 
scent, having  neither  beginning  of 
days  nor  end  of  life;  and  all  those 
who  are  ordained  unto  this  priest- 
hood are  made  like  unto  the  Son  of 
God,  abiding  a  priest  continually." 

Elijah  and  King  Ahab 

The  first  appearance  of  Elijah  we 
read  of  is  in  the  17th  Chapter  of  I 
Kings,  when  he  came  before  the  king 
and  said,  "As  the  Lord  God  of  Israel 
liveth,  before  whom  I  stand,  there 
shall  not  be  dew  nor  rain  these  years, 
but  according  to  my  word." 

There  is  something  very  significant 
in  that  edict.  I  want  you  to  get  it. 
Follow  me  again  closely:  "As  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel  liveth,  before 
whom  I  stand,  there  shall  not  be  dew 
nor  rain  these  years,  but  according 
to  my  word."  The  reason  I  put  em- 
phasis upon  this  is  to  impress  you 
with  the  sealing  power  by  which 
Elijah  was  able  to  close  the  heavens 
that  there  should  be  no  rain  nor  dew 
until  he  spoke. 

After  Elijah  had  made  that  pre- 
diction, he  suddenly  departed,  and 
made  his  abode  upon  the  banks  of 
the  brook  Cherith,  where  ravens  fed 
him. 

After  the  brook  dried  up  because 
of  the  drouth,  the  Lord  directed  him 
to  go  into  a  foreign  land,  so  he  de- 
parted and  went  to  the  city  of  Zarep- 
hath  of  Zidon,  as  it  reads,  where  a 
widow  woman  had  been  appointed 
by  the  Lord  to  feed  him;  and  when 


he  arrived  he  found  her  picking  up 
sticks  to  make  a  fire.  He  asked  for 
something  to  eat,  and  in  her  distress 
and  anguish  she  said  that  she  barely 
had  enough  meal  and  oil  to  make 
a  cake,  she  was  gathering  sticks  in 
order  to  make  that  cake  for  herself 
and  her  son  and  then  they  would  die. 
But  Elijah  commanded  her  to  go  and 
prepare  for  him  first.  Do  you  think 
that  selfish?  No,  not  when  you  know 
the  circumstances.  The  woman  recog- 
nized him  as  a  man  of  authority,  so 
in  faith  she  went  and  did  as  he  had 
commanded  her.  The  result  was  that 
during  the  time  of  the  famine  that 
woman's  cruse  of  oil  failed  her  not, 
and  her  barrel  of  meal  was  not  dimin- 
ished. 

It  was  while  on  this  sojourn  that 
Elijah  raised  her  son  from  the  dead 
and  restored  him  to  her  again. 

Three  years  passed,  and  then  the 
word  of  the  Lord  came  to  him  to 
return  to  the  land  of  Israel  to  Ahab 
the  king,  with  a  message.  So  Elijah 
returned,  and  on  his  way  met  Obe- 
diah,  the  king's  chamberlain,  or  gov- 
ernor of  his  house.  When  Obediah 
saw  Elijah,  he  was  startled  and  said 
to  him,  Do  you  not  know  that  my 
master  has  been  searching  for  you 
everywhere,  that  he  might  put  you 
to  death?  But  Elijah  commanded  him 
to  go  to  the  king  with  a  message.  I 
would  like  to  read  a  little  of  this. 
Obediah  said: 

"As  the  Lord  thy  God  liveth,  there 
is  no  nation  or  kingdom,  whither  my 
lord  hath  not  sent  to  seek  thee:  and 
when  they  said.  He  is  not  there;  he 
took  an  oath  of  the  kingdom  and 
nation,  that  they  found  thee  not. 

"And  now  thou  sayest.  Go,  tell 
thy  lord.  Behold,  Elijah  is  here. 

"And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  as  soon 
as  I  am  gone  from  thee."  ( I  want  you 
to  mark  this  also  carefully):  "That 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  carry 
thee  whither  I  know  not;  and  so 
when  I  come  and  tell  Ahab,  and  he 
cannot  find  thee,  he  shall  slay  me; 
but  I  thy  servant  fear  the  Lord  from 
my  youth.  Was  it  not  told  my  lord 
what  I  did  when  Jezebel  slew  the 
prophets  of  the  Lord,  how  I  hid  an 
hundred  men  of  the  Lord's  prophets 
by  fifty  in  a  cave,  and  fed  them  with 
bread  and  water? 

"And  now  thou  sayest,  Go,  tell  thy 
lord.  Behold,  Elijah  is  here:  and  he 
shall  slay  me."— That  is  the  way  he 
felt  about  it. 

Let  me  pause  here  to  say  a  word 
about  wicked  Ahab.  He  had  married 
the  daughter  of  Ethbaal,  king  of  the 
Zidonians,  and  of  course  she  was 
idolatrous  in  her  worship  and  led 
Ahab  to  follow  after  her  gods  Baal 


and  Asteroth.  When  Elijah  came  with 
his  message  to  the  king  and  closed 
the  heavens  that  it  should  not  rain, 
she  became  angry  and  searched  out 
the  prophets  of  the  Lord  to  put  them 
to  death,  and  Obediah,  being  a 
righteous  man,  took  one  hundred  of 
them  and  hid  them  that  they  could 
not  be  found.  And  so  he  relates  this  to 
Elijah,  I  suppose  to  gain  his  sym- 
pathy and  have  him  change  his  re- 
quest that  he  should  carry  this  mes- 
sage to  the  king. 

But  Elijah  answered  him  as  fol- 
lows: "As  the  Lord  of  hosts  liveth, 
before  whom  I  stand.  I  will  surely 
shew  myself  unto  him  today." 

Test  of  The  False  Prophets 

When  Obediah  understood  that 
he  was  going  to  show  himself  to  the 
king,  he  was  ready  to  take  the  mes- 
sage, but  Elijah  went  himself  and 
confronted  Ahab.  When  they  met, 
Ahab  said  to  him,  "Art  thou  he  that 
troubleth  Israel?"  And  Elijah  re- 
buked him,  saying:  he  (Ahab)  was 
the  man  that  troubled  Israel.  And 
then  he  commanded  Ahab  to  go  and 
gather  the  priests  and  false  prophets 
of  Baal  and  bring  them  to  a  certain 
place,  that  he  might  meet  them  there. 
And  the  king  barkened  to  him  and 
it  was  done.  When  all  the  people  as- 
sembled and  the  prophets  of  the 
false  gods,  Elijah  made  a  proposal  to 
them.  Said  he,  we  will  take  two 
bullocks— you  take  one  and  I  will 
take  one.  You  oflFer  yours  and  sacri- 
fice it  unto  Baal,  and  I  will  offer  mine 
a  sacrifice  unto  the  God  of  Israel :  and 
we  will  put  no  fire  under  it,  but  you 
pray  to  your  gods  and  I  will  pray 
to  the  Lord,  and  if  fire  comes  down 
and  consumes  your  sacrifice,  then  we 
will  worship  Baal,  but  if  fire  comes 
down  and  consumes  my  sacrifice, 
then  we  will  serve  the  Lord.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  me  to  go  into 
details. 

The  challenge  Elijah  gave  to  the 
priests  was  a  challenge  to  the  Phoe- 
nician god  of  fire— Baal  the  "sun-god." 
If  he  was  the  god  of  fire,  then  why 
should  he  not  call  down  fire  to  con- 
sume the  sacrifice  offered  in  his  name 
and  thus  prove  in  the  eyes  of  Israel 
that  he  was  in  very  deed  all  that  his 
followers  claimed  for  him?  If  he 
could  not  do  such  a  thing,  and  the 
God  of  Israel  who  had  been  forsaken, 
could,  was  it  not  evidence  that  the 
children  of  Israel  had  broken  the 
very  first  commandment  given  them 
by  the  Lord  through  Moses?  "Thou 
thalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me. 
Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any 
(Continued  on  page  366) 
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T%E  Primitive  Christian  Church  was 
characterized  by  a  simplicity  of 
ritual  and  an  almost  total  absence  of 
external  ostentation.  This  is  unde- 
niably proved  by  the  experiences  of 
the  early  Christian  communities  that 
suflFered  persecution  at  the  hands  of 
Roman  magistrates.  Christians  were 
not  persecuted  for  their  belief  in 
Christ,  nor  for  their  worship  of  him. 
Persecution  arose  because  they  re- 
fused to  worship  the  official  gods  of 
the  Roman  state  in  addition  to  their 
Savior  and  insisted  that  these  gods 
and  goddesses  were  mere  demons  or 
else  non-existent  figments  of  the  im- 
agination. The  Roman  oflFicials  felt 
that  the  welfare  of  the  political  state 
was  dependent  upon  the  favor  that 
the  gods  would  bestow  upon  it  and 
were,  therefore,  anxious  that  all  those 
who  resided  within  its  confines 
should  pray  the  gods  to  bless  it.  This 
the  Christians  refused  to  do,  and 
were,  therefore,  arrested  and  perse- 
cuted. The  earliest  accounts  of  these 
persecutions  indicate  that  the  Christ- 
ians were  accused  of  being  atheists. 
( See  The  Martyrdom  of  Polycarp  IX 
in  Ante-Niecene  Fathers  I,  p.  41.) 
This  charge  undoubtedly  grew  out 
of  the  fact  that  the  officials  could  find 
none  of  the  external  equipment  of 
religion,  such  as  altars,  jmages,  spec- 
ial clothing  for  professional  priests, 
ceremonial  lamps,  incense,  sa.crifices 
and  other  parapheralia  so  common 
in  the  contemporary  pagan  religions. 
The  Christians  were,  therefore, 
thought  to  be  lacking  in  true  religion 
as  their  rites  were  so  simple  that  the 
Roman  officials  could  not  be  per- 
suaded that  a  body  of  people  could 
worship  a  god  without  external  ritual 
and  ceremonial  displays. 

One  of  the  earliest  changes  effect- 
ed in  Christian  practices  was  a  tam- 
pering with  the  form  and  purpose  of 
the  baptismal  rite.  This  rite,  original- 


ly administered  by  complete  body 
immersion  of  a  person  who  was  cap- 
able of  believing  in  the  message  of 
Jesus,  was  changed  to  a  sprinkling  or 
pouring  of  water  over  a  person.  Its 
advocates  felt  that  where  a  person 
had  come  to  a  repentance  upon  a 
death  bed,  baptism  ought  to  be  ad- 
ministered as  a  soul-saving  sacra- 
ment, and  as  immersion  was  out  of 
the  question,  a  limited  wetting  of  the 
body  or  just  the  head  would  suffice. 
After  the  corrupt  doctrine  of  Infant 
Damnation,  due  to  Original  Sin,  had 
become  a  dogma  of  the  existing 
churches,  the  theologians  decided 
upon  yet  another  apostate  doctrine. 
It  was  taught  that  the  purpose  of 
baptism  was  to  remove  the  taint  of 
Original  Sin  and  it  should,  therefore, 
be  done  as  soon  after  birth  as  pos- 
sible in  order  to  safeguard  the  infant 
from  the  eternal  wrath  of  God,  in 
case  it  should  die  before  reaching  a 
teachable  age.  Thus,  infant  baptism, 
at  first  by  complete  immersion  but 
later  by  a  sprinkling  or  pouring, 
made  Christian  baptism  a  man-made 
ordinance  instead  of  a  truly  Christ- 
ian practice. 

The  second  stage  of  the  spiritual 
regeneration  of  mankind  had  been 
described  by  Jesus  as  a  spiritual  re- 
birth. This  the  apostles  taught  was  to 
be  the  blessing  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as 
a  constant  companion  to  the  one  thus 
bom  again  of  water  through  baptism. 
Peter  promised  it  to  the  repentant 
Jews  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  as  a 
follow-up  of  the  water  baptism.  We 
find  subsequent  mention  of  it  in 
other  places  in  the  scriptures.  ( Con- 
sult Acts  2:38;  8:12-17;  19:1-6.)  By 
the  time  the  third  century  of  the 
Christian  era  had  dawned,  this  prac- 
tice seemed  to  be  an  unknown  quan- 
tity within  the  Christian  Church.  In 
place  of  the  simplicity  of  the  water 
and  spirit  regeneration  administered 


Changes  in  Church  Practices 

to  a  repentant  soul,  the  candidate  for 
admission  into  the  Church  was  re- 
quired to  undergo  a  lengthy  prepar- 
atory period  during  which  time  he 
was  fed  on  milk  and  honey  to  symbol- 
ize the  idea  that  he  had  become  a 
baby  again.  Ceremony  had  come  to 
be  triumphant  and  was  more  im- 
portant in  the  minds  of  church  lead- 
ers than  the  true  symbol  that  Jesus 
had  subjected  himself  to  in  the  River 
Jordan, 

Reference  is  made  in  James  5:14, 
15,  to  a  practice  of  the  early  Christ- 
ians of  calling  in  the  elders  of  the 
Church  to  anoint  the  sick  with  oil  and 
bless  them  in  the  name  of  the  Savior, 
that  the  sick  might  be  saved  from  the 
ravages  of  disease.  The  New  Testa- 
ment bears  evidence  at  various  places 
of  the  power  of  the  Church  func- 
tionaries to  heal.  The  passing  of  the 
centuries  produced  a  change  in  this 
respect.  The  custom  of  anointing 
with  oil  was  discarded  and  in  its 
place  came  prayers  for  those  in  suf- 
fering and  the  administration  of  the 
Eucharist  to  those  who  were  thought 
to  be  upon  their  death-beds.  This 
came  to  be  known  by  such  names  as 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Holy  Oil,  the 
Last  Anointing,  and  Extreme  Unc- 
tion. In  place  of  a  saving  ordinance 
to  prolong  Iffe  it  had  become  corrup- 
ed  into  a  preparation  for  death. 

The  Early  Christian  Church,  had 
an  idea  of  the  universal  saving  power 
of  the  gospel  for  all  mankind.  This 
was  not  limited  to  those  who  heard  its 
message,  nor  to  those  who  lived  after 
.the  advent  of  the  Messiah  on  earth. 
They  viewed  it  as  a  power  that  could 
be  extended  to  the  souls  of  every- 
one who  had  lived  from  Adam  on- 
ward. It  was  taught  that  Jesus  had 
extended  the  power  of  his  Atone- 
ment by  personally  introducting  the 
gospel  to  the  disobedient  souls  from 
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th3   dispensation   of   Noah.    (See   I 
Peter  3:18-20  and  4:6.) 

Part  of  the  process  by  which  this 
salvation  was  to  be  accomphshed  was 
through  vicarious  baptism  for  the 
departed.  It  was  obviously  a  well- 
known  practice  in  the  Church  at 
Corinth,  Greece,  as  attested  by  the 
reference  made  to  it  by  the  Apostle 
Paul  in  I  Cor.  15:29.  Tertullian,  the 
founder  of  apostate  Christian  the- 
ology, confirmed  this  teaching  as  an 
authentic  one,  but  apparently  knew 
nothing  of  it.  About  210  A.D.  he 
wrote,  concerning  Paul's  reference  to 
baptism  for  the  dead,  "Now,  never 
mind  that  practice  ( whatever  it  may 
have  been ) ,  .  .  .  Do  not  then  suppose 
that  the  apostle  here  indicates  some 
new  God  as  the  author  and  advocate 
of  this  baptism  for  the  dead.  His  only 
aim  in  alluding  to  it  was  that  he 
might  all  the  more  firmly  insist  upon 
the  resurrection  of  the  body"  {Ad. 
Marcion  V,  Chap.  X,  in  Ante-Nicene 
Fathers,  III,  p.  449. )  Having  thus  ad- 
mittedly lost  knowledge  concerning 
this  practice,  some  vestige  of  the  con- 
cept remained  in  the  general  idea  that 
something  could  be  done  for  the  wel- 
fare of  those  who  had  departed  this 
life.  In  time  it  found  expression  in  the 
prayers  and  masses  for  the  dead  and 
the  securing  of  indulgences  for  the 
benefit  of  the  souls  in  purgatory. 

The  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  the 
New,  stressed  the  sanctity  of  the 
family  as  a  God-ordained  institution. 
With  the  rise  of  the  apostate  teaching 
of  Original  Sin,  reflection  was  cast 
upon  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage 
relationship,  as  it  was  assumed  that 
the  sin  of  Adam  and  Eve  had  been 
one  of  sexual  transgression.  Hence,  it 
was  obvious  that  the  marriage  rela- 
tionship was  a  state  of  perpetual  sin 
and  the  procreation  of  children  an 
evil  act  by  which  each  newborn  child 
received  a  taint  of  Adam's  sin.  This 
teaching  in  time  led  to  the  practice 
of  celibacy.  Church  leaders  held  it 
to  be  a  higher  state  of  religious  living 
than  marriage  and  attempted  to  en- 
force it  upon  all  the  clergy,  but  often 
met  with  opposition  and  little  suc- 
cess. Paul,  with  prophetic  foresight, 
had  warned  against  this  and  listed 
prohibitions  against  marriage  as  one 
of  the  signs  of  an  apostate  Christian- 
ity. (See  I  Timothy  4:1-3.) 

Another  erroneous  practice  became 
popular  in  the  fourth  century  and 
continued  with  increased  popularity 
for  many  centuries.  This  was  the 
practice  of  monasticism.  Based  upon 
corrupt  theological  principles  that 
stressed  the  anger  of  God  toward 
man,  and  the  exaggerated  sinfulness 
and    wickedness    of    mankind,    the 
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Church  taught  that  the  chances  for 
the  salvation  of  one's  soul  were  few 
for  those  who  lived  a  natural  life  in 
society.  A  holier  type  of  living  was 
to  be  found  within  the  cloistered 
orders.  Here  there  was  a  renunciation 
of  all  things  worldly,  manifested  by 
a  triple  vow  of  poverty,  chastity,  and 
absolute  obedience  to  the  superior 
of  the  group.  Within  these  groups  of 
men  and  women  there  were  to  be  no 
worldly  amusements,  no  frivolity  or 
light-mindedness,  and  no  seeking  of 
the  bodily  comforts  that  are  so  at- 
tractive to  humans.  Life  was  to  be 


NICK  WILLIAMS- 

Ptoneer  Boy  Among  the  Indians 

Book  Review  By  Milton  Bennion 

"VTiCK  Wilson— Pioneer  Boy  Among 
the  Indians,  by  Howard  R. 
Driggs,  Illustrated  by  L.  F.  Bjork- 
lund,  Aladdin  Books,  New  York, 
1951,  88  pages,  price  $1.75. 

This  book  contains  thirteen  stories 
of  the  life  of  Nick  Wilson  with  the 
Shoshone  Indians  in  Utah  and  Idaho 
in  the  eighteen  fifties.  At  six  years  of 
age  Nick  was  enticed  by  a  group  of 
friendly  Indians  to  join  them  in  a  run 
away  from  home  trip  to  Idaho  to 
become  the  adopted  son  of  the  moth- 
er of  the  great  chief  Washakie,  a 
friend  of  the  white  settlers  in  the 
Intermountain  Region.  The  story  of 
Nick's  experiences  with  these  Indians 
and  some  contacts  with  their  ene- 
mies is  told  in  Dr.  Drigg's  charming 
manner  that  thrills  boys  both  young 
and  old;  also  the  parents  who  read 
to  or  with  the  boys.  We  tried  it  one 
evening  with  a  seven-year-old  grand- 
son. The  boy  crouched  beside  his 
grandmother  where  he  could  see  the 
pictures  and  ask  questions.  Although 
the  hour  was  late  he  wouldn't  consent 
to  quit  until  the  book  was  finished 
and  Nick  returned  to  his  pioneer 
parents  at  Grantsville.  The  next  day, 
when  our  grandson  was  about  to  re- 
turn to  his  California  home,  he  want- 
ed to  take  the  book  with  him.  His 
father  suggested  that  we  send  him 
one  for  Christmas.  No!  the  boy 
couldn't  wait;  he  wanted  it  right 
away.  So  we  compromised  by  prom- 
ising to  send  him  one  within  a  few 
days,  as  soon  as  the  supply  arrived 
at  the  book  store. 

This  book  is  the  first  of  a  series 
now  being  published  which  includes 
how  Nick's  experiences  with  the  In- 
dians led  him  to  become  a  pony  ex- 
press rider,  a  stage  coach  driver,  and 
other  important  occupations  in  the 
development  of  the  Far  West. 


simple,  the  food  plain,  the  work  hard, 
with  much  time  spent  in  prayer  and 
meditation  for  the  salvation  of  them- 
selves and  others.  No  scriptural  ex- 
ample could  be  found  for  this  type  of 
life  which  seems  to  be  in  direct 
violation  of  the  basic  teachings  of 
the  early  Church  as  well  as  the  scrip- 
tures. 

One  of  the  most  spectacular  signs 
of  apostasy  is  found  in  the  develop- 
ment of  what  is  commonly  referred 
to  as  the  "Intercession  of  the  Saints." 
It  was  a  practice  that  grew  up  grad- 
ually and  without  much  planning 
during  a  period  of  many  centuries. 
Certain  pious  Christian  leaders  of 
the  early  days  were  assumed  by  many 
people,  after  a  century  or  two,  to 
have  lived  such  holy  lives  that  God 
must  have  recognized  their  merit  and 
placed  them  in  positions  of  influ- 
ence in  his  heaven.  These,  by  popular 
support  in  the  early  period,  gradually 
came  to  be  called  "Saints."  Legends 
of  their  holiness  and  greatness  in- 
creased beyond  belief  until  it  was 
assumed  that  they  had  special  fields 
of  interest  in  which  they  could  wield 
unusual  protective  powers  or  in- 
fiuence  God  on  behalf  of  a  penitent 
sinner.  Statues  of  them  were  set  up 
in  chapels  and  they  were  "adored" 
by  the  petitioners  who  sought  their 
aid.  With  great  stress  being  placed  on 
the  sinful  state  of  mankind,  multi- 
tudes felt  themselves  too  sinful  to 
address  their  prayers  to  God  with 
any  hope  that  he  would  heed  their 
requests.  These  "Saints"  were,  there- 
fore, called  into  being  to  function  as 
the  "advocates"  (lawyers)  of  the 
petitioner  before  the  throne  of  Al- 
mighty God.  St.  Luke  became  the 
protector  or  patron  of  the  medical 
doctors.  St.  Lucy  concerned  herself 
with  those  whose  eyesight  was  threat- 
ened. St.  Nicholas  had  special  powers 
for  assisting  students,  sailors,  children 
and  girls  seeking  husbands.  St. 
Christopher's  province  was  the  care 
of  travelers,  and  the  list  might  be 
extended  to  include  a  great  multitude 
of  these  "holy"  ones  who  could  be 
employed  to  present  one's  petitions 
to  God,  with  assurance  that  it  would 
be  better  than  addressing  a  direct 
personal  appeal.  In  this  practice  there 
is  a  close  parallel  to  the  methods  used 
in  the  Roman  law  courts  and  also  to 
pagan  concepts  in  which  the  supreme 
god  was  surrounded  by  a  retinue  of 
inferior  gods  to  whom  were  assigned 
certain  departments  of  religion  as 
their  chief  concern.  The  possibility 
of  an  adoption  of  this  practice  from 
pagan  religion  and  its  inclusion  in 
Christianity  is  conceded  by  many 
historians. 
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Jf  there  is  anything  virtuous,  lovely 
or  of  good  report  or  praiseworthy,  'we 
seek  after  these  things  '^ 


VIEWS  OF  THE  NEWS 


Of  One  Race 


GROVER  CLYDE 
Sup*.  Oahu  Stake  Sundatj  Schools 

All  men,  regardless  of  their  home 
"^address  in  the  Lord's  vineyard, 
are  of  one  race,  one  brotherhood  of 
man.  And  because  the  Gospel  is  not 
to  limit,  but  to  share,  Latter-day 
Saint  Sunday  School  workers  on 
every  side  of  every  ocean  are  assidu- 
ously engaged  in  the  noble  task  of 
abolition  of  racial  exclusiveness. 

Certainly  no  stake  Sunday  School 
board  so  emphasizes  this  concept 
by  example  as  does  the  one  of  Oahu 
Stake  in  Hawaii.  When  the  secretary 
calls  the  roll,  she  gets  responses  from 
board  members  who  trace  their  line- 
age, and  easily,  too,  to  the  nationali- 
ties from  Scotland,  Ireland,  England, 
China,  Hawaii,  India,  Japan,  Tahiti, 
Holland,  Germany,  and  Portugal— 
with  various  mixtures  in  between. 

And  what  is  most  important,  they 
work  together  in  the  Gospel  as  broth- 
ers and  sisters  indeed! 

This      cosmopolitan      staff      was 


brought  together  under  the  direction 
of  a  stake  superintendency  which  it- 
self mirrors  as  many  nationalities  as 
members.  Grover  Clyde  as  superin- 
tendent represents  the  Haole  ( white ) 
group.  David  Ah  Look,  a  Chinese 
Hawaiian,  is  first  assistant;  and  Al- 
bert N.  Like,  the  second  assistant,  is  a 
Hawaiian.  The  secretary,  Susumu 
Arima,  is  a  Japanese. 

Earnestly  seeking  the  blessings  of 
the  Lord  in  his  calling  as  superin- 
tendent of  this  little  LDS  "United 
Nations"  is  the  veteran  Church  work- 
er, Superintendent  Clyde,  who  com- 
ments on  his  being  in  Hawaii. 

"I  have  no  idea  just  how  long  we 
will  be  here.  As  an  employee  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  I 
have  been  assigned  to  work  for  the 
U.  S.  Navy  at  Pearl  Harbor.  My  job 


is  to  check  the  fresh  provisions  used 
by  our  fighting  men. 

"Even  as  I  play  a  part  in  providing 
food  to  sustain  the  physical  life  of 
men,  more  so  do  I  endeavor  to  give 
the  Bread  of  Life  among  those  who 
so  surely  need  it." 

Superintendent  Clyde's  assignment 
in  Sunday  School  work,  and  his  more 
recent  appointment  as  a  member  of 
the  newly-reorganized  Oahu  Stake 
High  Council,  are  hardly  new  ex- 
periences for  him. 

When  the  Kolob  Stake  was  organ- 
ized twenty-seven  years  ago,  he  was 
a  member  of  the  superintendency  of 
the  Springville  First  Ward  Sunday 
School  and  was  released  to  become  a 
member  of  the  High  Council.  Less 
than  five  years  later,  Elder  Clyde 
was  living  in  Chicago,  and  while  a 


Photo  taken  in  the  Patio  of  the  Oahu  Stake  Tabernacle. 

OAHU  STAKE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENCY 
AND  STAKE  BOARD  MEMBERS 

Front  row,  left  to  right— Mary  Matsumoto,  Elsie  Seith,  Susumu  Arima,  Secre- 
tary—David Ah  Look,  1st  Counselor— Grover  Clyde,  Superintendent-Albert 
N.  Like,  2nd  Counselor— Alvin  Kieffer,  Dorothy  Mahunalii,  Stella  Tdkaki. 
Back  row,  left  to  right— Henry  Ohumukini,  Aina  Manuel,  Katherine  Ishimoto, 
Elizabeth  Sua,  Anna  Kukahike,  Myrtle  Lee,  Mildred  Zabriski,  Lily  Ches- 
wicke,  Ruth  Watson,  Victoria  Holt,  Mary  Akime,  Linda  Shinezawa. 
Absent  when  picture  was  taken— Charlotte  Meyers,  Ma  Ameilia  Berdner, 
Bessie  Okimete 
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member  of  the  Logan  Square  Branch 
was  teacher  of  the  Gospel  Doctrine 
class,  then  chairman  of  the  branch 
genealogical  committee,  and  then  for 
three  years  chairman  of  the  North- 
ern States  Mission  genealogical  com- 
mittee. 

From  Chicago,  Elder  Clyde  moved 
to  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  where  he 
again  became  teacher  of  a  Gospel 
Doctrine  class  until  he  was  called 
into  the  branch  presidency.  A  short 
time  later,  the  Chicago  Stake  was 
organized,  and  Elder  Clyde  was 
given  his  second  call  as  a  High 
Councilor.  Shortly  afterwards,  how- 
ever, he  was  released  to  be  sustained 
and  ordained  bishop  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Ward.  This  position  of  re- 
sponsibility he  held  for  thirteen 
years,  "During  which  time,"  he  says, 
"I  found  much  satisfaction  in  work- 
ing very  closely  with  my  Sunday 
School  oflEicers." 

Now  after  a  year  in  Hawaii,  and 
after  many  years  and  much  experi- 
ence in  serving  the  Church  on  the 
mainland,  Elder  Clyde  writes,  "I 
find  myself  again  engaged  in  Sunday 
School  work,  a  return  to  my  first  love. 
Conditions  are  much  different  here 
than  they  were  in  our  old  hometown 
of  Springville  many  years  ago,  but 
the  Gospel  is  still  the  same.  Time, 
place,  people  do  not  change  that: 
its  principles  are  eternal  and  always 
life-giving. 

"Our  board  members  are  largely 
Hawaiian  and  Japanese  with  a  few 
Haoles  so  as  to  be  as  representative' 
of  our  ward  Sunday  Schools  as  pos- 
sible. They  are  a  fine  group  of  people, 
and  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  work  with 
them  in  carrying  on  t^e  Sunday 
School  work  in  this  part  oiF  the  Lord's 
vineyard."— H.  L. 


A 


tary  reports  to  the  Sunday  School 
secretary  the  results  of  the  visits. 
Tabulated  results  show  an  astonish- 
ing increase  in  attendance.— C.S.B. 


COOPERATIVE  approach  character- 
the     enlistment    program 


izes 


developed  by  the  Price  Third  Ward 
Sunday  School,  Carbon  Stake,  after 
three  years  of  evolution. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  new  year, 
the  Sunday  School  faculty  meets  with 
the  ward  clerk  enough  eveningis  jto 
go  through  the  entire  record  of  mem- 
bers and  get  each  name  on  some  roll. 
Each  faculty  member  has  two  roll 
books,  the  active  roll  and  the  enlist- 
ment roll.  Every  inactive  member 
is  placed  on  the  enlistment  roll  of  the 
class  to  which  he  should  belong. 

Each  class  from  the  First  Inter- 
mediate up  has  a  class  president  and 
secretary.  They  make  assignments 
each  month  for  the  active  members 
to  visit  inactive  members  who  are  on 
the  enlistment  roll.   The  class  secre- 


Cpecial  aids  are  appointed  in 
the  Salina  First  Ward  Sunday 
School,  North  Sevier  Stake,  in  carry- 
ing out  a  well-rounded  program  for 
attendance,  reverence,  and  discipline. 

The  co-ordinator  calls  at  homes  of 
Sunday  School  members  who  have 
been  absent  three  or  more  times  and 
contacts  families  who  don't  attend 
regularly. 

The  second  aid  is  assigned  and  set 
apart  to  teach  and  improve  reverence 
in  the  Sunday  School.  He  sees  to  it 
that  some  adults  are  seated  among 
the  young  people,  he  visits  classes, 
and  helps  teachers,  sometimes  em- 
ploying posters  and  cards. 

The  third  aid,  concerned  with  dis- 
cipline, helps  develop  good  teacher- 
student  relationships.  He  talks  with 
the  boys  and  girls  who  forget  their 
manners,  and  visits  classes.  The 
fourth  aid  is  concerned  with  improv- 
ing teaching.  He  makes  suggestions 
as  to  teaching  aids,  reports  to  the 
superintendent  on  teaching  problems, 
and  serves  as  relief  teacher.— C.S.B. 

U^ACH  member  of  the  teacher  train- 
ing  class  of  Freedom  Ward  Sun- 
day School,  Star  Valley  Stake,  has 
developed  a  scrap  book  and  a  file  of 
pictures,  stories,  illustrations  and 
supplemental  material. 

In  connection  with  the  text,  "The 
Masters  Art,"  the  teacher  training 
class  participants  worked  out  lesson 
plans.  They  made  charts,  booklets, 
and  maps.  These  were  mimeo- 
graphed so  each  member  could  have 
a  copy  for  his  or  her  scrapbook. 
Manila  envelopes  and  different  size 
folders  were  purchased  which  were 
helpful  in  keeping  and  filing  pictures 
the  students  collected  and  mounted. 

For  graduation  exercises  the  class 
used  the  shadow  box  and  the  large 
Isfew  Testament  pictures  to  depict 
incidents  in  the  Iffe  of  the  Savior. 

-C.S.B. 

A  man  who  has  been  inactive  in 
the  Church  for  years  was  selected 
to  teach  the  Etna  Ward  Teacher 
Training  Class.  He  is  doing  a  won- 
derful job  with  the  class  and  felt  it  an 
honor  to  be  selected  to  the  position. 
He  has  accepted  other  Church  re- 
sponsibilities since,  has  become  a 
strict  observer  of  the  Word  of  Wis- 
dom, and  has  been  ordained  an 
Elder.  Other  talented  men  in  the 
Church  are  waiting  to  serve. -C.S.B. 


From  leit  to  right:  Don  Clayton,  Judy 
Johnston,  David  Brown,  Ann  Mathis,  Greg 
MacArthur,  Mrs.  William  Hansen,  teacher 
is  standing  behind  the  children. 

"Drother  Gale  Hamelwright,  Sec- 
ond Counselor  in  the  Price  Fourth 
Ward  Sunday  School  (Price,  Utah) 
doesn't  wait  until  the  very  last  min- 
ute to  arrange  the  preliminary  exer- 
cises of  the  Sunday  School.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  plans  them  six 
months  in  advance  and  asks  each 
class  in  the  Sunday  School  to  partici- 
pate when  their  turn  comes.  On  Sun- 
day, September  9,  1951  the  First  In- 
termediate Class  prepared  the  pro- 
gram for  the  morning.  The  prayers 
were  given  by  David  Brown  and 
Judy  Johnston,  Sacrament  Gem  by 
Greg  MacArthur  and  the  Two-and- 
one-half-minute  talks  were  given  by 
Ann  Mathis  and  Don  Clayton.  Their 
teacher  is  Mrs.  William  Hansen. 

-M.C. 

T^HE  Superintendency  of  the  Aber- 
deen Ward,  American  Falls  Stake, 
reports  that  after  the  division  of 
their  ward,  at  the  first  of  the  year, 
a  number  of  new  workers  were  called 
to  participate  in  the  First  Ward 
Sunday  School.  Brothers  Ferrell 
Westover,  Superintendent;  George 
C.  Peck,  First  Counselor,  and  Lynn 
Taylor,  Second  Counselor,  decided 
that  if  their  teaching  staff  as  well  as 
the  officers  of  the  Sunday  School 
were  to  be  efficient  they  should  all 
have  access  to  The  Instructor. 

After  contacting  all  the  officers 
and  teachers  they  found  that  it  was 
necessary  to  raise  additional  funds 
and  so  a  dinner  was  given  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  which 
everyone  helped.  They,  as  a  result, 
were  able  to  purchase  The  Instruc- 
tors from  the  money  received. 

As  teachers  are  always  changing, 
it  was  decided  to  have  The  Instruc- 
tors come  to  the  library  to  be  dis- 
tributed each  month  thereby  assur- 
ing each  teacher  of  a  copy. 

This  enthusiastic  Superintendency 
is  to  be  congratulated  along  with 
their  faithful  workers.— M.  C. 


'PHE  golden  arrow  of  wisdom  can- 
not  pierce  the  toughened  hide 
of  prejudice. 

—Optimist. 
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YOU  CAN  MAKE  YOUR  PUPILS  TASTE 


By  Leland  H.  Monson 


r^  ooD  writers,  speakers,  and  teachers 
realize  that  they  can  appeal  to 
listeners  and  readers  by  means  of  the 
five  senses.  They  use  the  whole 
range  of  appeal.  They  try  to  make 
the  reader  here,  see,  taste,  smell  and 
touch. 

Joseph  Conrad  informs  us  that  he 
set  out  as  a  writer  to  make  his  read- 
ers hear  and  above  all  to  make  them 
see. 

As  we  read  great  books,  we  catch 
snapshot  glimpses  of  wild  animals 
scurrying  through  the  forest,  see  the 
waves  cut  the  sea  into  huge  chasms; 
smell  the  rain  washed  f  oilage,  and  the 
acrid  odor  of  burning  wood;  hear  the 
muffled  drumming  of  the  wood- 
pecker; taste  the  roast  prepared  in  a 
manner  that  incites  the  dullest  appe- 
tite; and  touch  the  soft  fur  of  the 
beaver. 

Cogent  and  convincing  speakers 
realize  that  they,  too,  must  appeal  to 
the  five  senses.  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son, a  writer  and  lecturer  of  singular 
ability,  penned  these  instructions  to 
writers  and  speakers :  "At  the  call  of 
a  noble  sentiment,  again  the  woods 
wave,  the  pines  murmur,  the  river 
rolls  and  shines,  and  the  cattle  low 
upon  the  mountains."^ 

Until  we  learn  as  Sunday  School 
teachers  to  take  our  message  out  of 
the  abstract  and  to  put  it  into  the 
concrete  by  making  pupils  see,  hear, 
taste,  touch,  and  smell,  we  will  never 
have  in  language  an  instrument  of 
power  with  which  to  influence  others. 

Consider  a  quotation  from  Mark 
Twain's,  A  Boy  in  Missouri,  where  he 
appeals  to  the  senses  of  sight,  hear- 
ing, and  taste  in  one  short  paragraph: 
"I  know  how  it  (the  watermellon) 
looks,"  he  writes,  "when  it  lies  on  the 
table  in  the  sheltered  great  floor 
space  between  house  and  kitchen, 

^Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  "Language,"  Essmj  on 
Nature.  (Refer  to  the  1951  Convention  Instructor, 
p.  24.) 
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and  the  children  gathered  for  the 
sacrifice  and  their  mouths  watering; 
I  know  the  crackling  sound  when  the 
carving  knife  enters  its  end,  and  I 
can  see  the  split  fly  in  front  of  the 
blade  as  the  knife  cleaves  its  way  to 
the  other  end:  I  can  see  its  halves  fall 
apart  and  display  the  rich  red  meat 
and  the  black  seeds,  and  the  heart 
standing  up,  a  luxury  fit  for  the 
elect."^ 

Quintilian  writes:  "So,  too,  we  may 
move  our  hearers  to  tears  by  the  pic- 
ture of  a  captured  town.  For  the 
mere  statement  that  the  town  was 
stormed,  while,  no  doubt,  it  embraces 
all  that  such  a  calamity  involves,  has 
all  the  curtness  of  a  dispatch,  and 
fails  to  penetrate  to  the  emotions  of 
the  hearer.  But  if  we  expand  all  that 
the  one  word  'stormed'  includes,  we 
shall  see  the  flames  pouring  from 
house  and  temple,  and  hear  the 
crash  of  falling  roofs  and  one  con- 
fused clamour  blent  of  many  cries: 
we  shall  behold  some  in  doubt 
whether  to  fly,  others  clinging  to  their 
nearest  and  dearest  in  one  last  em- 
brace, while  the  wailing  of  women 
and  children  and  the  laments  of  old 
men,  that  the  cruelty  of  fate  should 
have  spared  them  to  see  that  day, 
will  strike  upon  our  ears.  .  ,  .  For 
though,  as  I  have  already  said,  the 
sack  of  a  city  includes  all  these 
things,  it  is  less  effective  to  tell  the 
whole  news  at  once  than  to  recount 
it  detail  by  detail."^ 

In  John  Galsworthy's  famous  de- 
scription of  the  death  of  old  Jolyon, 
he  appeals  to  the  senses  of  hearing 
and  sight.  "And  setting  back  in  his 
chair  he  (old  Jolyon)  closed  his 
eyes,"  he  writes.  "Some  thistledown 
came  on  what  little  air  there  was, 

^Mark  Twain,  "A  Boy  in  Missouri,"  as  quoted 
in  Sidney  Cox  and  Edmund  Freeman,  Prose  Tre- 
ferences  (New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1926), 
p.  14. 

"Quintilian.  as  quoted  in  Modem  Philogy, 
August,    1937. 


"From  estimates  of  Joseph  J.  Weber  in  Com- 
parative Effectiveness  of  Some  Visual  Aids  in 
Seventh-Grade  Instruction  (p.  15),  quoted  in 
Teaching  the  Social  Studies  (p.  339),  by  Edgar 
Bruce  Wesley,  head  of  social  studies,  University 
High  School  and  professor  of  education  at  the 
University    of    Minnesota. 


and  pitched  on  his  moustache  more 
white  than  itself.  He  did  not  know; 
but  his  breathing  stirred  it,  caught 
there.  A  ray  of  sunlight  struck 
through  and  lodged  on  his  boot.  A 
bumble-bee  alighted  and  strolled  on 
the  crown  of  his  Panama  hat.  .  .  .The 
stable  clock  struck  the  quarter  past. 
The  dog  Balthasar  stretched  and 
looked  up  at  his  master.  The  thistle- 
down no  longer  moved.  The  dog 
placed  his  chin  over  the  sunlit  foot. 
It  did  not  stir.  The  dog  withdrew  his 
chin  quickly,  rose,  and  leaped  on  old 
Jolyon's  lap,  looked  in  his  face, 
whined;  then,  leaping  down,  sat  on 
his  haunches,  gazing  up.  And  sud- 
denly he  uttered  a  long,  long  howl. 

But  the  thistledown  was  still  as 
death,  and  the  face  of  his  old  mas- 
ter."* 


*John  Galsworthy,  "Indian  Summer  of  a  Fore- 
syte,"  The-  Poresyte  Saga  (New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  1918),  pp.  69,  70. 
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In  his  Life  of  Christ,  Giovanni 
Papini  exemplifies  the  appeal  to  the 
senses  and  also  points  out  how  Jesus 
made  abundant  use  of  the  principle 
in  his  teaching.  "J^sus,"  writes  Pa- 
pini, "took  His  language  from  the 
country:  He  hardly  ever  uses  learned 
words,  abstract  conceptions,  drab  and 
generalizing  terms.  His  talk  blossoms 
with  colors,  is  perfumed  by  odors  of 
the  field  and  of  orchard,  is  peopled  by 
the  figures  of  familiar  animals.  He 
saw  in  His  Galilee  the  figs  swelling 
and  ripening  under  the  great,  dark 
leaves:  He  saw  the  dry  tendrils  of 
the  vine  greened  oyer  with  leaves, 
and  from  the  trellises  the  white  and 
purple  clusters  hanging  down  for  the 
joy  of  the  vintage;  He  saw  from  the 
invisible  seed,  the  mustard  raise 
itself  up  with  its  rich  light  branches, 
He  heard  in  the  night  the  mournful 


rustle  of  the  reeds  shaken  by  the 
wind  along  the  ditches:  He  saw  the 
seed  of  grain  buried  in  the  earth  and 
its  resurrection  in  the  form  of  a  full 
ear;  when  the  air  first  began  to  be 
warmj  He  saw  the  beautiful  red,  yel- 
low, and  purple  lilies  in  the  midst  of 
the  tender  green  of  the  wheat:  He 
saw  the  fresh  tufts  of  grass,  luxuriant 
today  and  tomorrow,  dried  and  cast 
into  the  oven;  He  saw  the  peaceful 
animals  and  the  harmful  animals, 
the  dove  a  little  vain  of  its  brilliant 
neck,  cooing  of  love  on  the  roof,  the 
eagle  swooping  down  with  wide- 
spread wings  upon  its  prey;  the  swal- 
lows of  the  air  which  like  kings 
cannot  fall  if  it  is  not  God's  wish:  the 
crows  tearing  flesh  from  carrion  with 
their  beaks;  the  loving  mother-hen 
calling  chickens  under  her  wings 
when  the  sky  darkens  and  thunders; 


the  treacherous  fox,  after  its  kill, 
slinking  back  into  its  dark  lair;  and 
the  dogs  under  the  table  of  their 
masters  begging  for  scraps  that  fall 
to  the  ground.  He  saw  the  serpent 
writhing  through  the  grass  and  the 
dark  viper  hiding  among  the  scat- 
tered stones  of  the  tombs."^ 

Appealing  to  our  various  senses, 
these  writers  have  made  their  ma- 
terial live,  have  helped  us  to  walk 
through  a  world  filled  with  sights, 
sounds,  tastes,  and  smells. 

We  can  improve  our  ability  to 
make  gospel  lessons  live  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  our  listeners,  if  we,  as 
teachers,  will  learn  to  appeal  in  our 
speaking  to  all  five  of  the  senses. 


■'■Giovanni   Papini,    Life   of   Christ    (New   York: 
Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  1923),  p.  39. 


ELIJAH  THE  PROPHET  AND  HIS  MISSION 

(Continued  from  page  360) 


graven  image,  or  any  likeness  of  any- 
thing that  is  in  heaven  above,  or  that 
is  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  that  is  in 
the  water  under  the  earth.  Thou  shalt 
not  bow  down  thyself  to  them  nor 
serve  them." 

The  priests  gathered  and  built 
their  alter  and  prayed,  beginning  in 
the  morning,  and  prayed  until  noon 
time,  and  then  until  the  time  of 
evening  sacrifice.  And  Elijah  mocked 
them  when  there  was  no  answer,  and 
called  upon  them  to  cry  louder,  for 
perhaps  their  god  was  asleep,  per- 
haps he  was  on  a  journey,  perhaps  he 
was  hunting— they  were  to  call  louder 
that  they  might  get  his  attention. 
Then  they  began  to  cut  themselves, 
according  to  their  custom.  When  the 
day  had  passed  and  no  answer  came, 
then  Elijah  rebuilt  an  old,  broken 
down  alter.  He  took  twelve  stones, 
one  for  each  tribe  of  Israel,  placed  his 
sacrifice  upon  it,  built  a  trench 
around  it,  and  had  his  servants  pour 
water  upon  it  until  the  trench  was 
full;  then  he  knelt  down  and  prayed, 
and  fire  came  down  and  consumed 
his  offering. 

The  result  was  that  the  priests  of 
Baal  were  put  to  death  which  an- 
gered Jezebel  and  again  Elijah  was 
forced  to  flee.  This  time  he  went  into 
the  south  country  near  to  Beersheba— 
where  he  became  discouraged  and 
desired  that  the  Lord  would  put  an 
end  to  his  life,  but  he  was  comforted 
by  an  angel,  who  brought  him  food 
and  drink;  he  ate  and  was  filled  and 
went  forty  days  on  the  strength  of  it, 
and  departed  from  that  place  unto 
Mount  Horeb.  When  he  was  there, 
the  Lord  called  upon  him  and  asked 
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him  what  he  was  doing  there,  and  in 
his  sorrow,  because  of  the  hardness 
of  the  hearts  of  the  people,  he  told 
the  Lord  the  condition,  and  that  he 
alone  remained,  that  they  sought  his 
life  to  take  it  away.  But  the  Lord 
showed  him  that  there  were  others 
who  had  remained  true  unto  him, 
even  seven  thousand. 

Then  the  Lord  gave  him  a  mission 
that  he  was  to  return  to  Israel.  He 
was  to  anoint  Hazael  to  be  king  of 
Syria,  Jehu  to  be  king  of  Israel  in 
place  of  Ahab,  and  Elisha  to  be 
prophet  in  his  stead.  So  he  returned 
on  this  mission  and  called  Elisha  to 
follow  him. 

In  the  meantime  Ahab  had  mur- 
dered a  man  through  covetousness. 
Naboth  had  a  vineyard  Ahab  wanted, 
and  so  Ahab  had  him  put  to  death. 
And  Elijah  met  him  again  suddenly 
and  told  him  of  his  crime,  predicting 
the  wicked  king's  death  also  the 
death  of  his  wicked  wife.  And  thus 
it  came  to  pass,  though  after  Elijah 
had  spoken  to  the  king  he  did  repent 
and  the  Lord  turned  away  a  portion 
of  his  wrath.  However  the  judgments 
of  the  Lord  followed  Ahab's  sons 
who  walked  in  the  unrighteous 
course  set  them  by  their  father. 

I  have  referred  to  these  things  be- 
cause there  may  be  some  here  who 
are  not  acquainted  with  this  history. 
I.  have  gone  over  it  but  briefly.  I  de- 
sire that  you  should  know  something 
in  regard  to  it,  that  you  may  better 
understand  that  which  is  to  follow. 

Translation  of  Elijah 

Elijah  called  Elisha  to  follow  him, 
and  finally,  when  Elijah  was  taken 


into  heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire,  Elisha 
became  the  prophet  in  Israel  in  the 
stead  of  Elijah. 

Now,  there  was  a  reason  for  the 
translation  of  Elijah.  Men  are  not 
preserved  in  that  manner  unless  there 
is  a  reason  for  it.  Moses  was  like- 
wise taken  up— though  the  Scriptures 
say  that  the  Lord  buried  him  upon 
the  mountain.  Of  course  the  writer 
of  that  wrote  according  to  his 
understanding;  but  Moses  like  Elijah, 
was  taken  up  without  tasting  death, 
because  he  had  a  mission  to  perform. 
We  will  refer  to  that  as  we  pass 
along. 

I  made  the  statement  in  the  begin- 
ning that  the  Jews  in  later  genera- 
tions had  great  respect  for  Elijah. 
They  had  some  understanding  re- 
garding his  mission.  I  have  here  a 
statement  that  I  have  copied  from 
Ecclesiasticus,  the  writings  of  the 
son  of  Sirach.  He  was  not  one  of  the 
inspired  writers,  and  this  book  is 
one  of  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha, 
but  he  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  feeling 
that  existed  among  the  Jews  at  his 
day  in  regard  to  Elijah.  I  will  read 
it: 

"Then  stood  up  Elias  the  phophet 
as  fire,  and  his  word  burnt  as  a 
lamp." 

Now,  let  me  say  this  interpretation 
"Elias"  ought  not  be  Elias  -  it 
should  be  Elijah.  The  references  to 
Elijah  in  the  New  Testament,  where 
it  is  interpreted,  Elias,  should  be 
Elijah.  In  the  modern  version,  it  is 
so.  There  is  a  big  difference  between 
Elias  and  Elijah,  but  I  shall  not  re- 
fer to  that  now. 

{Continued  next  month) 
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THE  WORD  OF  WISDOM 


By  Roberta  Larsen 


'TToDAY  I'm  going  to  talk  to  you 
about  something  which  is  fami- 
liar to  all  of  us— the  89th  section  of 
the  Doctrine  and  Covenants.  In  case 
you  can't  quite  recall  just  what  is 
contained  in  this  chapter,  it  is  a 
revelation  given  to  Joseph  Smith  by 
the  Lord,  in  1833,  known  as  The 
Word  of  Wisdom. 

The  fourth  verse  of  the  section 
reads  "Behold,  verily,  thus  saith  the 
Lord  unto  you:  In  consequence  of 
evils  and  designs  which  do  and  will 
exist  in  the  hearts  of  conspiring  men 
in  the  last  days,  I  have  warned  you, 
and  forewarn  you,  by  giving  unto 
you  this  word  of  wisdom  by  revela- 
tion." The  Lord  knew  that  His  Saints 
in  the  latter  days  would  be  subjected 
to  many  evil  temptations,  and  He 
wanted  to  prepare  them,  to  fore- 
warn them. 

The  Lord  goes  on  to  say,  "That  in- 
asmuch as  any  man  drinketh  wine  or 
strong  drink  among  you,  behold  it  is 
not  good  . .  .  And  again,  strong  drinks 
are  not  for  the  belly  ....  and  again, 
tobacco  is  not  for  the  body,  neither 
for  the  belly,  and  is  not  good  for 
man.  .  .  And  again,  hot  drinks  are 
not  for  the  body  or  belly.  .  .  ."In 
these  passages  we  are  told  not  to 
drink  liquor,  tea  or  coffee,  or  use  to- 
bacco. He  tells  us  this  in  the  first  nine 
verses  of  the  section.  But  there  are 
twenty- one  verses  in  the  Word  of 
Wisdom. 

To  me,  the  Word  of  Wisdom  has 
two  aspects— one  an  affirmative  and 
one  a  negative.  In  other  words,  it  is 
a  set  of  rules  for  us  to  follow  if 
we  are  to  preserve  our  earthly  taber- 
nacles in  a  fit  manner  for  returning 
to  our  God.  There  are  Do's  as  well  as 
Donts  to  be  observed  if  we  are  to 
enjoy  a  maximum  amount  of  health. 

Let's  go  on  with  the  verses  in  the 
89th    section.    "And    all   wholesome 


herbs  God  hath  ordained  for  the 
constitution,  nature,  and  use  of  man." 
God  tells  us  here  what  is  good  for 
man  to  eat.  He  wants  us  to  eat 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

"Yea,  flesh  also  of  beasts  and  of  the 
fowls  of  the  air.  .  .  ."He  realizes  that 
meat  must  have  a  place  in  our  diets, 
BUT  "nevertheless,  they  are  to  be 
used  sparingly."  Let  us  remember 
that  this  revelation  was  given  in 
1833,  long  before  science  had  en- 
lightened us  very  much  on  dietetics. 
Today  it  has  been  scientifically  prov- 
en that  proteins,  of  which  meat  is 
one,  give  off  a  poison  when  they  are 
taken  into  the  body  in  too  great 
quantities. 


TT  would  seem  more  people  vote  on 
leading  brands  of  cigarettes  than 
for  a  president. 

—Journeyman  Barbar. 


The  Lord  repeats  that  fruit  and 
vegetables  are  beneficial  for  the 
body,  and  that  grains,  especially, 
are  for  man's  use.  He  even  tells  us 
specifically  which  grain  is  to  be  used 
for  which  animal— "Wheat  for  man, 
and  corn  for  the  ox,  and  oats  for 
the  horse,  and  rye  for  the  fowls  and 
for  swine,  and  for  all  beasts  of  the 
field,  and  barley  for  all  useful 
animals.  .  .  ." 

Not  long  ago  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity made  an  experiment  con- 
cerning grain  value  to  cattle.  They 
fed  one  group  of  cattle  for  one  year 
on  wheat  and  wheat  products.  At 
the  end  of  that  year  this  group  was 
rough-coated  and  gaunt.  The  second 
group  was  fed  completely  on  oats. 
After  a  year  they  were  not  quite 
such  a  sorry  sight  as  the  wheat-fed 
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group,  but  they  still  left  much  to  be 
desired.  The  last  group  was  fed  upon 
corn— just  as  the  Word  of  Wisdom 
advises  us.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
they  were  sleek  and  fine,  and  their 
young  were  the  pictures  of  health. 
Here  we  have  the  89th  section  proved 
conclusively  to  us  by  a  non-Latter- 
day  Saint  group. 

The  Lord  promises  us  that  if  we 
follow  His  advice  we  "shall  find 
wisdom  and  great  treasures  of  knowl- 
edge, even  hidden  treasures;  And 
we  shall  run  and  not  be  weary,  and 
shall  walk  and  not  faint." 

And  I  am  sure  He  means  every 
word  of  it.  I  ask  Him  to  help  us 
to  follow  the  Word  of  Wisdom  IN 
ITS  ENTIRETY,  because,  to  me,  the 
last  part  of  it  is  as  important  as  the 
first  part.  I  do  this  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ,  Amen. 

This  two-and-one-half-minute  talk  was  given 
by  Roberta  Larsen  of  the  Darby  Ward,  Teton 
Stake.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Advanced  Senior 
class. 
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LIVING  WITH  GREAT  SOULS 

THROUGH  MEMORIZATION 


For  the  Month  of  February 


Sunday  Morning  in  the  Nursery  Life  in  Ancient  America 


Be  ye  kind  one  to  another,  tender- 
hearted, forgiving  one  another  ... 

— Ephesians  4:32. 

(Picture— Jones,  Jesse  Orton,  Small 
Rain,  Page  34.) 

Spiritual  Growth  in  the  Kindergarten 

First,  I  thank  my  God  through 
Jesus  Christ.  .  .  .—Romans  1:8. 

Living  Our  Religion 

Therefore  all  things  whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do 
ye  even  so  to  them:  for  this  is  the 
law  and  the  prophets. 

-Matthew  7:12. 


And  inasmuch  as  ye  shall  keep  my 
commandments,  ye  shall  prosper,  and 
shall  be  led  to  a  land  of  promise; 
yea,  even  a  land  which  I  have  pre- 
pared for  you;  yea,  a  land  which  is 
choice  above  all  other  lands. 

-I  Nephi  2:20. 

The  Gospel  Message 

For  the  time  will  come  when  they 
will  not  endure  sound  doctrine;  but 
after  their  own  lusts  shall  they  heap 
to  themselves  teachers,  having  itch- 
ing ears;  And  they  shall  turn  away 
their  ears  from  the  truth,  and  shall 
be  turned  unto  fables. 

-II  Timothy  4:3-4. 


History  of  the  Church  for  Children     p^^^i^g  Jour  Pedigree 


And  other  sheep  I  have,  which  are 
not  of  this  fold:  them  also  I  must 
bring,  and  they  shall  hear  my  voice; 
and  there  shall  be  one  fold,  and  one 
shepherd.— John  10:16. 

Old  Testament  Stories 

And  I  will  make  thee  exceeding 
fruitful,  and  I  will  make  nations  of 
thee,  and  kings  shall  come  out  of 
thee.— Genesis  17:6. 

The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  An- 
cient Times 

And  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Come 
ye  after  me,  and  I  will  make  you  to 
become  fishers  of  men.— Mark  1:16. 

The  Restored  Church  at  Work 

Blessed  is  he  that  hath  part  in  the 
first  resurrection:  on  such  the  second 
death  hath  no  power,  .  .  . 

-Revelation  20:6. 

Our  Standard  Works 

Seek  ye  out  of  the  book  of  the 
Lord,  and  read.—Isaiah  34:16. 


And  I  will  bless  them  through  thy 
name;  for  as  many  as  receive  this 
Gospel  shall  be  called  after  thy 
name,  and  shall  be  accounted  thy 
seed,  and  shall  rise  up  and  bless 
thee,  as  their  father. 

—Abraham  2:10. 

Parent  and  Child 

And  why  beholdest  thou  the  mote 
that  is  in  thy  brother's  eye,  but  con- 
siderest  not  the  beam  that  is  in  thine 
own  eye?— Matthew  7:3. 

The  Gospel  Plan 

For  a  book  of  remembrance  we 
have  written  among  us,  according 
to  the  pattern  given  by  the  finger  of 
God;  and  it  is  given  in  our  own 
language.— Moses  6:46. 

A  Marvelous  Work  and  a  Wonder 

Let  no  man  deceive  you  by  any 
means,  for  that  day  shall  not  come, 
except  there  come  a  falling  away  first, 
and  that  man  of  sin  be  revealed,  the 
son  of  perdition; 

—II  Thessalonians  2:3. 


PICTURES  HELP  US 
UNDERSTAND 

Tn  the  series  of  pictures  we  have 
■*•  shown  in  the  INSTRUCTOR,  few 
have  been  more  dramatic  and  im- 
pressive than  those  selected  for  this 
issue. 

"Behold  the  Lamb  of  God!" 

In  this  picture  the  artist,  O.  Stem- 
ler,  has  achieved  remarkable  effects. 
The  three  men  in  the  foreground 
are  large,  colorful,  and  impressive; 
they  would  seem  to  dominate  the 
picture.  However,  the  attention  is 
taken  at  once  to  the  figure  of  Jesus, 
some  distance  away.  The  expressive 
gesture  of  John  the  Baptist,  the 
eyes  of  his  companions,  the  winding 
roadway,  the  trees  on  the  hillside, 
the  mountains  in  the  background- 
all  serve  to  draw  attention  to  the 
Man  who  approaches.  The  picture  ^_j^ 
was  inspired  by  the  following  text:        f"^  > 

"Again  the  next  day  after  John 
stood,  and  two  of  his  disciples; 
And  looked  upon  Jesus  as  he 
walked,  he  saith.  Behold  the  Lamb 
of  God!  And  the  two  disciples 
heard  him  speak,  and  they  fol- 
lowed Jesus."— John  1:35-37. 

God  has  never  left  His  servants 
without  witnesses.  At  the  beginning 
of  His  mission,  Jesus'  cousin,  John 
the  Baptist,  whose  special  assignment 
on  earth  was  to  prepare  the  way  of 
the  Lord,  bore  testimony,  in  the  inci- 
dent illustrated,  that  Jesus  was  in- 
deed the  Son  of  God. 

This  picture  may  be  used  to  illus- 
trate many  lessons;  but  the  following 
are  particularly  appropriate: 

Course  11  (Advanced  Junior)  — 
January  13,  February  10 

Course  13  (Senior)— February  17 

Course  17  (Gospel  Message)  — 
February  10  and  17 

(Concluded  on  page  382) 
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BEHOLD  THE  LAMB  OF  GOD 
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KNOCKING  AT  THE  DOOR 
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STORIES  FOR  CHILDREN 

From  the  Holy  Bible 


By  Marie  Fox  Felt 


The  Baby  Jesus  Named  and  Blessed 


"PLIGHT  days  had  passed  since  the 
shepherds  had  called  to  see  the 
Baby  Jesus.  It  was  time  now,  accord- 
ing to  the  Jewish  custom,  to  give 
Him  a  name.  Mary  and  Joseph  both 
knew  what  the  name  was  to  be.  An 
angel  had  told  it  to  Mary  at  the  time 
when  he  came  to  tell  her  that  the 
baby  was  coming.  To  Joseph  he  also 
had  said,  "Thou  shalt  call  His  name 
Jesus  and  He  shall  save  His  people 
from  their  sins."  Remembering  the 
angel's  words,  Mary  and  Joseph  had 
the  baby  blessed  when  He  was  eight 
days  old  and  named  Him  Jesus. 

When  the  baby  was  nearly  six 
weeks  old,  Mary  and  Joseph  took 
Him  to  the  temple  in  Jerusalem. 
There  He  was  to  receive  a  blessing 
from  the  Priest,  just  as  our  baby 
brothers  and  sisters  receive  a  blessing 
at  Fast  Meeting  from  their  father, 
the  Bishop,  or  someone  whom  he  may 
select  to  give  that  blessing.  They  also 
took  with  them  two  doves  to  be  used 
as  an  offering  to  God.  It  was  the 
custom  at  that  time  to  do  this. 

•  After  the  long  trip  from  Bethle- 
hem to  Jerusalem,  Joseph,  Mary  and 
the  baby  reached  the  gates  of  the 
Temple.  They  stood  there,  listening 
for  the  sound  of  three  silver  trumpets 
or  horns  which  would  be  blown  three 
times.  This  was  the  way  the  priests 
had  of  telling  the  people  who  were 
waiting  there,  that  it  was  time  for 
the  morning  service  to  begin.  When 
the  great  outer  doors  slowly  opened, 
Joseph  and  Mary,  with  the  Baby 
Jesus  went  in  very  quietly.  They 
walked  up  the  white  steps,  across  the 
wide  marble  court  or  yard  to  a  pure 
white  marble  building.  They  were 
met  at  the  doors  by  the  white  robed 
priests. 

Beautiful  music   told  the  people 
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when  the  time  came  to  bring  the  Jesus  to  where  the  Priests  jtood  wait- 
babies  to  be  blessed.  Joseph  and  ing.  Joseph  gave  the  doves,  which 
Mary  moved  forward  with  the  Baby     they   had   broughtj    to    one    of   the 
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Priests.  The  Priest  then  gently  took 
the  baby  in  his  arms  and  blessed  him. 
He  did  not  know  that  this  baby  was 
Jesus,  Heavenly  Father's  Son. 

As  Mary  and  Joseph  turned  to  go, 
they  were  met  by  an  old  man  named 
Simeon.  The  voice  of  the  Lord  had 
told  him  to  go  to  the  Temple  that 
morning  and  that  there  he  would  see 
the  Savior.  As  soon  as  he  saw  the 
baby  in  Mary's  arms,  he  knew  that 
it  was  Jesus.  How  happy  he  was  and 
how  thankful  to  our  Heavenly  Father 
for  this  great  privilege.  He  took  the 
baby  carefully  in  his  arms.  Then  he 
raised  his  eyes  toward  Heaven,  say- 
ing, "Lord,  now  lettest  Thou  thy 
servant  depart  in  peace*— for  mine 
eyes  have  seen  Thy  salvation."  He 
meant  that  now  since  he  had  seen 


Jesus,  he  was  ready  to  leave  this 
earth  and  go  to  live  with  our  Heav- 
enly Father,  Simeon  also  told  how 
Jesus,  later,  would  teach  the  people 
the  right  way  to  live  and  love 
our  Heavenly  Father;  by  doing  the 
things  that  He  asks  us  to  do.  He  told 
Mary,  too,  of  many  things  that  would 
happen  to  her  during  the  time  that 
Jesus  lived  on  this  earth. 

The  good  Prophet  Simeon  was  not 
the  only  one  to  be  happy  about  this 
wonderful  baby  and  to  speak  of 
Him.  In  the  temple,  also,  was  a  dear 
old  lady  named  Anna.  She  was  so 
old  that  her  face  was  wrinkled  and 
her  step  was  slow.  She  had  loved  our 
Heavenly  Father  all  her  days  and  had 
worked  for  Him  in  the  Temple.  The 
minute  that  she  saw  the  child,  she 


knew  that  He  was  Jesus.  This  made 
her  very  happy.  She  looked  long  at 
the  dear  baby  and  thanked  our  Heav- 
enly Father  for  sending  Him. 

Mary  and  Joseph  were  very,  very 
happy  over  all  that  had  happened  in 
the  Temple  that  morning.  They  felt 
grateful  to  our  Heavenly  Father 
that  He  loved  them  so  much  that 
He  had  sent  His  Son  Jesus  to  live  in 
their  home.  As  they  journeyed  on 
toward  Bethlehem,  their  hearts  were 
happy,  for  they  knew  that  there  in 
Mary's  arms,  she  carried  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Savior  of  the  whole  world,  who 
was  to  teach  all  people  how  to  live 
and  how  to  love  our  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther. 


"Text:  Luke  2:22-39.  Standard  Publishing  Co. 
Picture  No.   65. 


Chnst  Stopped  at  Eholi 


Book  Review 


Christ  Stopped  at  Eholi— The  Story 
of  a  Year,  by  Carlo  Levi.  Translated 
from  the  Italian  by  Frances  Frenaye. 
Farrar,  Straus  &  Company,  1947,  268 
pages,  $3.00. 

^^Oecause  of  his  uncompromis- 
j:  ing  opposition  to  Fascism, 
Carlo  Levi  was  banished  in  1935  to 
a  primitive  village  in  Lucania.  In  this 
remote  province,  which  remains  un- 
known not  only  to  tourists  but  also 
to  the  vast  majority  of  Italians,  he 
lived  out  a  memorable  time."  (The 
preface  to  second  large  printing.) 

"It  was  here  in  Lucania  that  Carlo 
Levi,  doctor,  painter,  philosopher, 
and  man  of  letters,  was  confined  as 
a  political  prisoner  at  the  time  of  the 
Ethiopian  war.  This  book  is  the 
story  of  the  year  he  spent  in  Lucania 
and  of  the  people  who  became  his 
friends.  As  a  doctor  he  was  able  to 
come  close  to  their  suffering.  With 
a  painter's  eye  he  saw  their  grotes- 
queries  and  their  beauty,  the  stub- 
born grandeur  of  their  land.  As  a 
man  of  understanding,  he  was  patient 
with  their  foibles,  sympathetic  with 
their  legends,  wisely  human,  and 
deeply  sensitive."  (The  publisher  on 
the  paper  cover.) 

The  title  of  this  book  is  borrowed 
from  a  common  remark  by  some  of 
the  better  informed  and  wiser  mem- 
bers of  this  unfortunate  community. 
Eboli  is  a  town  in  the  neighboring 
province  of  Campania,  which  in- 
cludes Rome,  Naples  and  the  west 
coast  of  Italy  as  far  south  as  the 
northern  part  of  Lucania,  whose  in- 


habitants now  had  neither  an  ancient 
nor  a  Christian  civilization.  They  did 
have  a  cathedral  and  a  bishop  to 
baptize  infants,  receive  confessions 
and  other  church  functions,  but  when 
the  story  is  told  of  the  lives  of  these 
men  in  this  community  this  author, 
a  protestant  Christian,  questions 
whether  or  not  they  had  received  the 
gospel  of  Christ.  The  situation  was 
made  much  worse  by  the  character 
of  the  political  appointees  from  Rome 
who  had  charge  of  the  political  pris- 
oners, and  reported  to  the  Facist 
government  at  Rome  anyone  they 
chose  to  brand  as  anti-Facist. 

The  clay  soil  is  very  unproductive, 
and  the  hillsides,  where  many  of  the 
huts  in  the  village  are  built,  are  sub- 
ject to  landslides  that  often  leave 
the  poor  people  without  shelter. 


^^E>Y  profession  I  am  a  soldier,  and 
take  pride  in  that  fact.  But  I  am 
more  proud,  infinitely  more,  to  be 
a  father.  A  soldier  destroys  in  order 
to  build:  A  father  only  builds,  never 
destroys.  The  one  has  the  potenti- 
alities of  death,  the  other  embodies 
creation  and  life.  While  the  hordes 
of  death  are  mighty,  the  battalions 
of  life  are  mightier  still.  It  is  my 
hope  that  my  son,  when  I  am  gone, 
will  remember  me  not  from  the 
battles,  but  in  the  home,  repeating 
with  him  our  simple  daily  prayer, 
'Our  Father,  who  art  in  heaven.' " 

—Gen.  Douglas  Mac  Arthur, 
Washington,  D.  C,  1945. 


Flies,  mosquitoes  and  poisonous 
snakes  thrive  best,  and  most  of  the 
inhabitants  have  a  life-long  struggle 
with  malaria.  The  government  would 
do  nothing  toward  undertaking  pub- 
lic health  measures  recommended  by 
Dr.  Levi. 

The  local  doctors  and  druggists 
opposed,  and  secured  an  order  for- 
bidding Dr.  Levi  to  minister  to  the 
needs  of  the  sick  who  came  to  him  for 
treatment. 

He  engaged  in  landscape  and  por- 
trait painting  and  did  not  wish  to 
practice  medicine,  but  would  not  re- 
fuse to  help,  as  best  he  could,  those 
that  came  to  him  for  relief,  until  he 
was  forbidden  to  do  so.  As  a  result 
most  of  the  people  were  Dr.  Levi's 
loyal  friends,  but  had  no  confidence 
in  the  quack  doctors,  druggists,  and 
officials  of  the  Facist  government. 
Their  interest  was  in  the  fees  they 
might  collect  from  those  who  had 
anything  to  pay  and  letting  others  go 
without  service,  education  and  health 
protection. 

Dr.  Levi  was  sentenced  to  three 
years  in  exile,  but  at  the  end  of  one 
year  the  Abyssinian  war  was  over 
and  he  with  others  who  were  thought 
to  be  not  criminally  inclined,  were 
allowed  to  return  to  their  homes  in 
the  north.  His  many  friends,  who 
have  been  generally  accustomed  to 
living  in  misery,  but  without  the 
restraints  that  the  teachings  of  Christ 
imposed,  had  now  experienced  some- 
thing of  the  love  and  inspiration  of 
the  great  Master  Teacher  of  mankind. 
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THE  TWO-AND-ONE-HALF-MINUTE  TALK 

IN  THE  CLASSROOM 

Superintendents 


By  David  Lawrence  McKay 


E^VERY  Sunday  more  than  5,000  Lat- 
ter-day  Saint  boys  and  girls  give 
two-and-one-half -minute  talks  in  the 
worship  service  of  Sunday  School. 
The  value  of  these  talks,  in  develop- 
ing and  enriching  young  people's  ex- 
perience, is  by  now  generally  accept- 
ed. What  is  not  yet  so  widely  recog- 
nized is  that  these  talks  will  most 
profitably  grow  out  of  classroom  dis- 
cussions. 

The  two-and-one-half-minute  talks 
used  in  the  classroom  are  some  of  the 
most  effective  methods  of  teaching 
the  gospel  that  we  have  generally 
available  to  us.  Most  of  the  talks 
given  in  the  worship  service  can  well 
have  their  inception  in  the  classroom 
as  part  of  the  teaching  procedure. 
The  good  teacher  assigns  them  to 
some  or  all  the  members  of  his  class, 
and  they  are  given  as  part  of  the 
next  Sunday's  lesson.  Many  are  ren- 
dered without  any  thought  of  their 
even  being  delivered  before  the 
whole  Sunday  School.  They  are  given 
for  the  benefit  of  the  class  and  for  the 
good  of  the  speaker.  After  the  class 
period  and  Sunday  School  period  are 
over,  the  teacher  can  properly  criti- 
cize with  the  speakers,  the  rendition 


of  their  talks.  This  criticism  should 
seldom,  if  ever,  be  given  in  the  class, 
especially  with  the  younger  pupils 
who  do  not  relish  criticism  before 
others. 

Some  teachers  have  recommended 
contests  in  the  class,  the  two  winning 
speakers  being  the  ones  chosen  to 
speak  in  the  general  worship  service. 
This  procedure  is  not  recommended. 
The  two-and-one-half-minute  talks 
given  before  the  whole  Sunday 
School  are  not  intended  for  only  the 
best  speakers  of  the  class  but  are 
given  to  help  all  in  the  school. 
Neither  should  the  spirit  of  compe- 
tition enter  into  Sunday  School  work 
except  as  each  member  of  the  Sun- 
day School  competes  with  his  own 
previous  record.  Every  member  of 
each  class  should  ultimately  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  speak  in  the  wor- 
ship service.  Before  this  great  day, 
however,  he  may  have  spoken  many 
times  in  the  classroom  and  received 
valuable  aid  in  organization  and  de- 
livery from  his  teacher. 

It  is  advisable  that  every  two-and- 
one-half-minute  talk  given  before  the 
school  as  a  whole  be  heard  in  the 
classroom  the  week  before  the  final 


rendition.  In  this  way  a  last-minute 
preparation  and  the  writing  of  the 
child's  speech  by  the  parent  are 
minimized. 

The  two-and-one-half-minute  talk 
should  preferably  be  centered  around 
the  theme  of  the  lesson  taught  in  the 
class.  It  thus  serves  a  double  purpose. 
It  emphasizes  the  objective  of  the 
lesson  besides  giving  training  in 
speaking.  This  is  real  class  partici- 
pation! The  lesson  becomes  a  part 
of  the  pupil  through  his  activity.^ 
When  the  subject  matter  of  the  lesson 
is  used  for  the  talk  the  child  speaking 
is  more  likely  to  use  his  own  words 
and  his  own  comprehension  of  the 
subject. 

The  Ward  Faculty  lesson  for  the 
June  1952  (April  Instructor)  will 
center  around  the  two-and-one-half- 
minute  talk.  Superintendents  are 
urged  not  to  wait  for  this  lesson,  but 
to  commence  now  in  helping  their 
teachers  to  understand  the  many 
helps  these  talks  can  give  in  making 
the  Sunday  School  lessons  effective  in 
the  lives  of  the  boys  and  girls. 

^Please  refer  to  the  Ward  Faculty  Article  in  this 
issue   of   The   Instructor. 

The  1952  Convention  Instiuctor,  Item  C.  pages 
10-12. 
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WHAT  OF  THE  YEAR'S  END? 

Secretaries 


By  Richard  E.  Folland 


/^N  your  marks,  get  set— December 
^^  30  is  the  last  Sunday  in  1951. 
Now  is  the  time  to  get  set  for  the 
closing  of  your  1951  records.  If  they 
are  completed  now  your  annual  re- 
port will  not  be  burdensome.  Com- 
pile the  annual  along  with  your  last 
quarterly  report.  Remember  the  form 
for  the  ward  (or  branch)  annual 
report  is  bound  with  the  pad  of 
quarterly  report  forms.  Send  these 
two  reports  to  your  stake  secretary 
by  the  fifth  of  January  1952.  Isn't 
it  a  grand  and  glorious  feeling  to 
have  it  finished  and  to  know  that  you 
have  done  your  full  part? 

If  you  get  your  report  in  by  the  5th 
of  January,  your  stake  secretary  will 
compile  the  large  annual  report  for 
the  entire  stake  (or  mission)  and 
send  it  to  us  by  January  10. 

Please  be  as  careful  as  you  can  in 
completing  these  reports.  You  will 
save  your  time,  your  stake  or  mission 
secretarie's  time  and  the  time  of  our 
office  force  if  you  will  fill  in  answers 
to  all  questions  asked  and  prove  your 
answers.  Check  your  ward  popula- 
tion figures  with  your  ward  clerk, 
enter  actual  population  not  potential. 
Please  do  not  guess  at  the  figures. 

Let's  see  if  we  can  have  these  re- 
ports in  on  time.  We  would  like  to 
publish  the  results  of  our  year's  work 
by  the  April  conference.  We  can  do 
it  if  you  will  all  cooperate  and  send 
your  reports  in  as  soon  as  possible 
after  December  30. 

Did  we  reach  600,000  enrollment 
by  the  end  of  1951? 

1952  Quarterly  Reports 

We  will  continue  to  use  the  graf 
sheets  (Part  II)  with  the  regular 
statistical  quarterly  reports  during 
1952.  Stake  Presidents,  Stake  Sunday 
School  Superintendents,  Ward  Bish- 
ops and  Ward  Superintendents  are 
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learning  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
the  charts. 

Our  1952  convention  theme  makes 
our  statistical  and  chart  reports  even 
more  valuable.  See  that  you  make 
them  readable.  They  will  be  used! 

Your  1952  supply  of  quarterly  re- 
port pads  will  be  sent  to  your  stake 
(or  mission)  superintendent  for  dis- 
tribution. If  you  do  not  receive  them 
soon  after  the  first  of  the  year,  ask 
your  stake  superintendent  about 
them. 


1A7"E  are  now  microfilming  ail 
of  the  quarterly  and  annual 
reports.  Reports  made  in  pencil 
do  not  photograph  well.  Car- 
bons will  reproduce  clearly  if 
you  use  a  typewriter  or  a  good 
ball  point  pen. 

Please  send  us  the  original 
copy  of  your  reports  either 
typed  or  written  in  ink. 


1952  Order  Forms 

Every  M^ard  (or  mission)  should 
have  their  supply  of  1952  price  sheets 
and  order  forms  by  or  before  you 
read  this.  They  have  been  sent  to 
your  stake  (or  mission)  superinten- 
dent for  distribution.  See  that  your 
ward  gets  their  supply  from  your 
stake  superintendent. 

All  of  our  lesson  manuals,  teacher's 
supplements  and  other  supplies  will 
be  ready  for  distribution  by  Novem- 
ber 5. 

Remind  those  responsible  for 
ordering  supplies  to  order  from  The 
Deseret  Book  Company,  44  East 
South  Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake  City 
1,  Utah,  as  directed  on  the  order 
form.  Some  of  our  prices  have  of 
necessary  been  changed:  be  sure  to 


use  an  order  form  if  at  all  possible. 

All  Instructor  subscriptions  should 
be  sent  to  The  Instructor,  50  North 
Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City  1,  Utah. 

All  requests  for  free  material,  such 
as  quarterly  report  pads,  stake  board 
quarterly  report  pads,  presentation 
of  authorities  forms,  and  requests  for 
information  with  regard  to  Sunday 
School  procedure  or  operation,  etc., 
should  be  addressed  to  The  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Union,  50  North  Main 
Street,  Salt  Lake  City  1,  Utah. 

Our  appreciation  to  you  thousands 
of  faithful  Sunday  School  workers 
for  your  cooperation  and  well  doing. 

PRAYER  OF  A  NEW  TEACHER 

By  Mrs.  Seth  Harper 

".  .  .  choose  ye  this  day  whom  ye  will 
serve;  whether  the  gods  which  your 
fathers  served— or  the  gods  of  the 
Amorites  in  whose  land  ye  dwell;  but 
as  for  me  and  my  house,  we  will  serve 
the  Lord."  —Joshua  24:15. 

Oave  I  chosen  this  day  whom  I 

should  serve? 
Am  I  doing  my  job  without  reserve 
Or  personal  desire,  or  lame  excuse; 
In  the  work  ahead,  will  I  put  to  use 
Every  gift  and  talent  I've  been  given 
To    guide    young   feet   toward   the 

Gates  of  Heaven? 
Will  the  thoughts  I  express  find  a 

mark. 
In  some  seeking  soul  kindle  a  spark 
Of  hope  or  desire  for  things  worth- 
while? 
I've  a  prayer  in  my  heart,  on  my  lips 
a  smile. 

So  help  me,  O,  God,  to  "Choose  the 

Right." 
And  find  me  worthy  in  Thy  sight 
To  live  and  say  without  reserve: 
"I  have  chosen,  this  day,  Whom  I 

will  serve!" 

THE      INSTRUCTOR 


LIBRARY  HELPS  FROM  REXBURG 

Librarians 


VrOT  long  ago  Marie  Fox  Felt,  of 
the  general  board,  visited  Rex- 
burg  Stake.  During  her  stay,  she 
discovered  some  exceptionally  fine 
ward  libraries.  One  of  them  was  situ- 
ated in  Rexburg  Third  Ward. 

Sister  Felt  asked  Afton  F.  Parkin- 
son, stake  librarian,  to  report  to  the 
general  board  on  how  the  library  was 
created  and  is  used.  Sister  Parkinson 
reported  that  Rexburg  Fourth  Ward 
also  has  an  excellent  library,  and  that 
Burton,  Lyman,  and  Rexburg  Second 
Wards  were  organizing  libraries. 

She  also  sent  a  first-hand  account 
of  how  the  Rexburg  Third  Ward 
library  was  built  and  is  now  used  by 
the  ward's  librarian,  Evelyn  T.  Ricks. 

Here  is  Sister  Ricks'  interesting 
account: 

Dear  Members  of  the  Sunday  School 
General  Board: 

I  am  happy  tp  submit  this  report 
on  our  library  in  the  hope  that  some- 
one else  will  feel  encouraged  to  get 
one  started  in  their  ward. 

The  Rexburg  Third  Ward  library 
has  become  a  working  organization 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  bish- 
opric, Sunday  School  superinten- 
dency.  Primary  presidency,  librarian 
and  teachers. 

It  was  organized  in  a  gradual  man- 
ner when  I  was  Junior  Sunday  School 
co-ordinator.  We  didn't  have  a  mo- 
dern chapel  at  that  time.  Our  old 
chapel  consisted  of  two  large  rooms 
with  curtains  to  separate  one  class 
from  another.  This  condition  created 
quite  a  problem  of  holding  the  at- 
tention of  the  class.  I  felt  that  per- 
haps we  could  work  out  some  teach- 
ing aids  that  would  hold  the  attention 
of  the  children  and  thereby  take  care 
of  extra  confusion,  A  general  faculty 
meeting  was  called  and  plans  made 
for  using  more  visual  aids. 

Then  came  a  period  of  prepara- 
tion meetings  where  each  teacher  in 
Junior  Sunday  School  learned  how  to 
use  flannel  boards,  blackboards,  and 
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EVELYN   RICKS   SHOWS   VISUAL  AIDS   FROM   WARD   LIBRARY 


pictures.  Here  they  learned  the  value 
of  teaching  aids  in  the  classroom.  The 
Pirimary  association  in  the  ward 
launched  into  visual  aid  use  about 
the  same  time.  Our  building  program 
was  in  full  swing  too,  and  funds  for 
visual  aids  were  at  a  minimum.  In 
looking  around  we  found  a  lot  of 
duplication  of  materials  and  some  in 
each  organization  that  the  other 
could  profit  from.  We  combined 
materials  and  worked  out  a  plan  for 
keeping  the  materials  in  an  organized 
way. 

Teacher  groups  met  and  worked 
together  in  clipping  pictures,  mount- 
ing them,  fixing  pict-o-graphs,  build- 
ing flannel  boards,  etc. 

Extensive  training  for  these  teach- 
er groups  was  carried  out.  There  was 
a  great  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  teaching.  Confusion  was  at  a 
minimum.  We  felt  that  our  portable 
blackboards,  flannel  boards,  and  li- 


brary equipment  were  very  success- 
ful. 

As  the  new  chapel  neared  comple- 
tion, teachers  began  to  look  forward 
to  teaching  under  ideal  conditions. 
I  worked  out,  with  the  aid  of  other 
teachers  and  the  bishop,  a  combina- 
tion flannel  board  and  blackboard 
for  each  room.  In  order  to  win  the 
approval  of  the  building  committee 
and  bishopric  many  demonstrations 
of  use  had  to  be  made.  The  teachers 
banded  behind  me  and  our  plan  was 
finally  adopted.  I'm  sure  that  once 
anyone  hais'  caught  the  vision  of 
teaching  with  visual  aids  he  realizes 
what  valuable  teaching  tools  he  has 
to  use.  Our  blackboard-flannel  board 
measures  eight  feet  by  four  feet.  It 
is  divided  so  that  there  is  a  four  foot 
by  four  foot  blackboard  and  a  flannel 
board  of  the  same  size.  We  have 
found  that  this  size  blackboard  fits 
{Continued  on  page  378) 
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SUGGESTIONS  ON  THE 

HYMN  OF  THE  MONTH 

Music 


pEBRUARY,  1951.  "Nay,  Speak  No 
111,"  Hymns,  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  No. 
116. 

FOR  CHORISTERS:  This  hymn 
has  a  great  moral  lesson  to  teach  and 
the  more  striking  the  presentation  of 
the  words,  the  more  impressive  its 
lesson  will  be. 

An  effective  way  to  attain  this  end 
would  be  to  conduct  the  first  eight 
measures  with  contemplation  as  indi- 
cated. If  possible  have  only  the 
sopranos  and  altos  sing  them.  Then 
slightly  hasten  the  tempo  ( also  smile 
to  the  congregation)  for  the  next 
six  measures  of  three-four  meter. 
This,  along  with  the  resonant,  fulfill- 
ing entrance  of  the  tenors  and  basses, 
will  emphasize  the  positive  teachings 


of  this  hymn.  And  for  the  last  two 
measures  return  to  the  contemplative 
tempo  of  the  opening  measures. 

—TDavid  A.  Shand 

FOR  ORGANISTS:  The  main 
technical  difficulty  to  be  noted  is  the 
matter  of  playing  the  tenor  notes  in 
the  last  three  measures  of  this  song. 
These  tenor  notes  must  be  played  by 
the  fight  hand  together  with  the  alto 
and  soprano  parts.  This  is  standard 
procedure  and  all  experienced  organ- 
ists do  this  instinctively.  We  hope 
that  many  among  our  readers  are 
gradually  becoming  experienced  in 
the  effective  playing  of  hymns,  so 
that  our  singers  may  enjoy  our  ac- 
companiments. 

There  may  be  a  temptation,  be- 
cause of  the  many  repeated  chords, 


Sacrament  Music  and  Gem 

For  the  Month  of  January 
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SACRAMENT   GEM 

Purify  our  hearts,  our  Savior; 

Let  us  go  not  for  astray, 
That  we  may  be  counted  worthy 

Of  Thy  Spirit,  day  by  day. 
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to  play  much  of  this  song  in  a  mar- 
cato,  or  detached  style.  But  it  is 
recommended  that,  in  view  of  the 
message  of  the  text,  the  music  be 
played  fairly  legato  and  smooth.  The 
tempo  should  be  moderate,  so  that 
no  one  will  feel  that  it  is  either  being 
pushed  or  done  too  slowly. 

The  drone  bass  in  the  first  half  of 
the  song  is  not  intended  to  be  sung. 
It  is  for  the  organist  only. 

—Alexander  Schreiner 
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GIFTS  FOR  THE  KING 
By  Kenneth  S.  Bennion 

Gold  and  frankincense  and  myrrh— 
These  are  the  gifts  the  Magi  bring 

Out  of  the  East  and  the  desert  wide 
To  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  new-born 
King. 

Myrrh  and  gold  and  frankincense— 
And  finest  lambs  of  the  shepherds' 
fold- 
These  were  enough  for  Mary's  Son 
When   star  and  song  their  story 
told. 

The  years  in  long  procession  pass- 
Years  of  peace  and  want  and  strife, 

Of  culture,  progress,  and  decay, 
Of  sickness,  death,  and  joyous  life; 

And  every  year,  by  candle  light, 
We  tell  again  the  story  old 

Of  angel-song  and  guiding  star, 
The  gems,  the  frankincense,  the 
gold. 

But  Christ,  the  Child  of  long  ago. 

We  hail  as  Savior,  Lord,  and  King- 
He  has  no  need  of  lambs  and  myrrh! 
What  shall  we,  now,  to  the  alter 
bring? 

Faith  and  hope  and  courage  high, 
Love  of  God  and  fellowmen. 

Work  and  tears  and  sacrifice. 

That  we  may  walk  with  Him  again! 

THE       INSTRUCTOR 


TEACHER  TRAINING 

Lessons  for  the  Month  of  February 
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Lesson  17 

February    3— Subject:    The    Lesson 
Plan 

Objective:  To  understand  the 
real  usefulness  of  a  lesson 
plan,  and  the  simplest  way  to 
obtain  that  usefulness. 

Texts:  Driggs,  The  Master's  Art, 
Chapters  VII,  XII,  XIII. 
Walquist,  Teaching  as  the  di- 
rection of  Activities,  Chapter 
XIII  Bennion,  A  Sample  Plan 
(See  Appendix  of  Supple- 
ment). 

Lesson  18 

February     10  —  Subject:     Practice 
Teaching 


Objective:  To  obtain  an  intro- 
duction to  actual  teaching 
under  the  supervision  of  an 
experienced  teacher. 

Lesson  19 

February  17  —  Subject:  Collecting 
Material 

Objective:  To  learn  the  value 
and  technique  of  collecting 
material  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
riching the  teacher's  back- 
ground and  aiding  in  the  plan- 
ning and  presentation  of  the 
lesson. 

References:  Walquist,  Teaching 
as  the  Direction  of  Activities, 
Chapter  XIII,  pp.  191-194. 
Monson,  Leland  H.,  "Lesson 


Senior  Sunday  School 

Planning"  (See  Appendix). 
Driggs,  The  Master's  Art, 
Chapter  XXIV. 

Lesson  20 

February  24— Subject:  Material  Aids 
to  Religious  Instruction 

Objective:  To  familiarize  the 
group  with  the  importance, 
the  effective  use  and  the  avail- 
ability of  material  aids  in  re- 
ligious instruction. 

Text:  Driggs,  The  Master's  Art, 
Chapter  XIX.  Wahlquist, 
Teaching  as  the  Direction  of 
Activities,  Chapter  VIII.  Ber- 
rett,  William  E.,  "Using  the 
Blackboard"  (See  Appendix). 


Lesson  17 

February  3— Subject:   Directed  Ob- 
servation 

Objective:  To  plan  observation 
guides  for  situations  according 
to  individual  interests  of  the 
group  members. 

Reference :  Teacher  Training 
Supplement,  Observation 
Guides,  pages  80-81,  85-86. 


Lesson  18 

February  10— Subject:  Specific  Prob- 
lems of  Growth 

Objectives:  1.  To  become  more 
aware  of  three  important  prin- 
ciples of  child  growth.  2.  To 
make  practical  application  as 
they  relate  to  religious  teach- 
ing. 

Reference:  Strang,  Ruth,  A  study 
of  Young  Children,  Chapter  7. 


Lesson  19 

February  17— Subject:  Collecting  En- 
richment   Material    and    The 

Sunday  School  Library 

Objectives:  1.  To  call  the  at- 
tention to  the  value  of  a  ward 
library.  2.  To  acquaint  them 
with  phases  of  organization 
and  the  functioning  of  the 
library. 

References:  The  Sunday  School 
Librarian's  Guide  Book.  Cur- 


Habits 

HPhe  greatest  iceberg  once  was  just 

A  tiny  flake  of  snow, 
But  flake  on  flake  adhered  to  it, 

And  made  it  grow  and  grow. 
And  so  it  is  with  habits  good— 

Or  habits  very  bad; 
They  give  us  all  a  lot  of  joy. 

Or  make  us  very  sad. 

—Alonzo  Newton  Benn 
in  Young  Soldier. 


Junior  Sunday  School 

rent   and   previous   issues   of 
The  Instructor.  Manuals. 


Lesson  20 

February  24— Subject:  Material  Aids 
to  Religious  Instruction 

Objective:  To  familiarize  the 
group  with  the  importance, 
the  effective  use,  and  the 
availability  of  material  aids  in 
religious  instruction. 

References:  Instructors: 

July,  1945,  pages  333-335, 
"Care  and  Use  of  Basic  Lesson 
Aids,  by  Eva  May  Green. 

August,  1945,  pages  364, 
369,  "Pictures  and  Teaching," 
by  Adam  S.  Bennion;  pages 
384-385,  "Other  Teaching  Aids 
of  Interest."  by  Eva  May 
green;  see  other  references  on 
page  41-42  of  Teacher  Train- 
ing Supplement. 

{Concluded  on  page  382) 
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HOW  SPIRITUAL  REJUVENATION 

CAN  BE  ACHIEVED 

Ward  Faculty  Lesson  for  February 


By  Kenneth  S.  Bennion 


Drawing   by   Abe   Lewis 

PUPIL   ACTIVITY-TEACHER   GUIDANCE 
Let's  have  more  of  this  "learning-by-doing" 

TT  has  been  said  that  this  is  a  church 
of  teachers— and  rightly  so.    We 
read  in  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants 
(Section  88:77,  78)  the  following: 

"And  I  give  unto  you  a  com- 
mandment that  you  shall  teach  one 
another  the  doctrine  of  the  king- 
dom. 

"Teach  ye  diligently  and  my 
grace  shall  attend  you.   ,   .   ." 


throughout 
the  auxiliary  or- 
ganizations. Surely 
if  the  Lord  places 
so  much  emphasis 
upon  teaching,  He 
would  not  be 
pleased  with  inef- 
fective, slipshod 
methods.  He  would 
expect  us  to  do  our 
best. 

Sowing  the  Seed  Is 
not  Enough 

Undoubtedly  we 
have  relied  too 
much  upon  the 
twin  traditional 
methods  of  "lectur- 
ing and  listening." 
Some  of  this  type 
of  teaching  and 
learning  is  good, 
especially  for  the 
dissemination  of 
basic  truths.  How- 
ever, we  should  de- 
vote more  attention 
to  the  care  of  the 
seed  after  it  has 
been  sown;  to  the 
cultivation  of  the 
ground  where  truth  is  taking  root 
and  beginning  to  grow. 

The  sower  in  the  parable  was  not 
through  with  his  task  when  the  last 
handful  of  seed  was  scattered  upon 
the  land.  From  that  very  hour  it  was 
his  task  to  cultivate  the  soil,  to  keep 
out  the  weeds,  and  otherwise  to  nur- 
ture the  crop  until  harvest  time. 

Weeds  and  thorns  are  different. 
Too  often  they  seed  themselves  abun- 
dantly and  flourish  without  care. 
But  good  plants,  lovely  flowers,  and 
precious  truths  of  the  Gospel  must 


This  commandment  serves  as  a 
charter  for  our  tens  of  thousands  of 
teachers  in  priesthood  quorums  and     be  nurtured  constantly. 
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Judging  by  the  news  of  all  the 
world,  telling  of  war,  crime,  hood- 
lumism,  and  general  disregard  for 
everything  that  is  true,  right,  or  sac- 
red, we  must  bend  our  efforts  toward 
a  more  effective  kind  of  teaching.  No 
doubt  there  will  be,  in  every  Sunday 
School  faculty,  many  differing 
thoughts  concerning  ways  in  which 
our  teaching  is  falling  down,  and 
suggestions  concerning  methods  by 
which  we  can  get  better  results.  It 
is  hoped  there  will  be  time  for  all 
to  take  part  in  the  discussions;  for 
"in  a  multitude  of  counsel  there  is 
safety."  The  following  idea  is  one 
that  has  been  developed  and  used 
successfully  by  great  teachers  in 
every  age.  It  is  summed  up  beauti- 
fully in  the  Epistle  of  James: 

"But  be  ye  doers  of  the  word, 
and  not  hearers  only.  ,  .  ," 

(James  1:22) 

Unfortunately  the  method  has  not 
been  universally  used  because  it  is 
always  easier  to  teach  passively  than 
to  get  people  to  act  according  to  our 
teaching.  It  doesn't  take  long  to  toss 
together  ideas  that  will  hold  a  good 
class  fairly  well  for  45  minutes.  But 
to  plan  our  teaching  in  such  a  way 
that  the  class  will  actually  do  some- 
thing worthwhile  is  difficult  indeed. 
It  calls  for  the  highest  type  of  teach- 
ing—but it  results  in  the  most  fruit- 
ful kind  of  learning. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  this 
dynamic  teaching.  The  incidents 
have  been  gathered  from  Sunday 
School  conventions.  Unfortunately, 
names  of  the  teachers  are  not  now 
available. 

Practicing  Reverence 

1.  A  teacher  in  the  First  Intermed- 
iate Department  was  distressed  with 
the  noise  and  lack  of  reverence  dur- 

THE      INSTRUCTOR 


ing  the  administration  and  passing  of 
the  Sacrament.  She  decided  to  do 
something  about  it,  in  addition  to 
her  regular  classwork.  She  carefully 
planned  some  five-minute  exercises 
for  the  beginning  of  each  class.  As  an 
introduction,  she  told  the  story  of 
the  Last  Supper.  She  asked  her 
pupils  to  bring  to  class  reprints  of 
the  world's  masterpieces  of  art  de- 
picting that  great  occasion.  She  as- 
signed to  her  students  2/2-minute 
talks  on  the  subject.  As  the  weeks 
went  by,  every  child  came  to  know 
well  the  story  of  the  events  that  oc- 
cured  in  the  upper  room  of  the  home 
in  Jerusalem  on  that  momentous 
night. 

Next,  the  teacher  told  of  the  com- 
ing of  the  Savior  to  the  Nephites  on 
the  American  Continent.  Her  pupils 
memorized  the  two  blessings,  as 
found  in  the  Book  of  Mormon,  and 
gave  short  classroom  talks  on  the 
sacredness  of  the  covenants  we  take 
upon  ourselves  when  we  partake  of 
the  bread  and  water.  Favorite  Sac- 
ramental songs  were  memorized  and 
their  meanings  were  discussed  by 
the  pupils. 

One  day  the  superintendent  said 
to  her,  "What  have  you  been  doing 
in  your  class?  The  children  are  so 
quiet  and  attentive  during  the  Sacra- 
ment service  that  they  stand  out  like 
an  island  in  the  noise  and  confusion 
of  the  rest  of  the  Sunday  School." 

The  teacher  replied  that  she  had 
never  scolded  or  asked  for  order  and 
reverence  during  that  part  of  the 
Sunday  School;  but  because  her  pu- 
pils now  understood  fully  the  mean- 
ing of  this  sacred  ordinance,  they  had 
no  desire  to  be  noisy  and  irreverent. 

This  shows  what  can  be  done  when 
pupils  are  doers  as  well  as  listeners. 

A  Community  Project 

2.  A  teacher  in  the  Ogden  area, 
when  asked  to  tell  about  her  most 
successful  lesson,  made  the  following 
report.  The  words  approximate  those 
she  used. 

"I  felt  that  in  my  community,  one 
of  the  greatest  causes  of  family  dif- 
ficulties, juvenile  delinquency,  and 
indifference  to  Church  activities  and 
teachings,  was  the  fact  that  children 
no  longer  respected  their  parents. 
One  day  I  was  reading  the  Sunday 
School  lessons  of  about  two  months 
ahead,  and  came  across  the  one  deal- 
ing with  the  Fifth  Commandment, 
"Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother. . ." 
I  decided  to  make  an  extra  eflFort  to 
teach  that  lesson  well. 
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"I  called  togeth- 
er the  officers  of 
my  class  for  a  dis- 
cussion. They  read- 
ily caught  the  spirit 
of  the  lesson  and 
began  to  prepare 
their  own  program. 
From  then  on  I  had 
little  to  do,  except 
as  they  called  on 
me  to  help  work 
out  details. 

"Two  months  lat- 
er, when  the  les- 
son was  presented, 
Isat  at  the  rear  of 
the  room  and  my 
students  carried 
out  the  program. 

We  had  songs 
appropriate  to  the 
subject,  we  had  2y2- 
minute  talks,  read- 
ings, stories,  and 
testimonies,  all  em- 
phasizing the  im- 
portance of  honor- 
ing, in  our  daily 
lives,  our  fathers 
and  our  mothers. 
When  the  Program 
was  over,  I  had 
an  opportunity  to 
make  some  practical  applications  and 
to  bring  in  my  own  enrichment  ma- 
terial. 

'At  the  end  of  the  year  I  asked 
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Drawing  by  Abe  Lewis 

LECTURING  AND  LISTENING 
Let's  have  less  of  this  kind  of  teaching" 


his  pocket  and  cleaned  the  black- 
board. Some  of  the  girls  brought 
pictures,  stories,  magazine  articles 
and  other  teaching  aids,  sorting  them 
my  pupils  which  lesson  of  the  entire  out  on  a  small  table.  One  of  the  girls 
course  had  most  impressed  them,  took  two  beautiful^  pictures^  of  Bible 
Without  a  single  exception  they 
chose  the  lesson  on  the  Fifth  Com- 
mandment. Furthermore,  the  activ- 
ity in  which  they  had  participated 
in  preparing  and  presenting  the  les- 


scenes  to  a  small  bulletin  board  on 
the  wall  and  held  them  while  another 
girl  put  thumb  tacks  in  them.  Soon 
the  entire  room  was  in  readiness. 
Just  then  the  teacher  walked  in. 


son  had  had  a  significant  effect  upon  She  greeted  her  pupils  with  a  cheery 

their  attitudes  toward  their  parents."  word  and  smile;  then  she  nodded  to 

The    students    did    most    of    the  one  of  the  boys,  who  was  evidently 

teaching— and  people  never  learn  so  the   student  leader.    He   arose   and 

well    as    when    they    are    teaching  waited  a  moment  until  everyone  was 

others.  quiet.  Then  he  nodded  to  another 

boy,  who  offered  the  opening  prayer. 

"Give  Them  Something  to  Do!"  ^ext,  he  called  upon  a  girl  to  give 

3.  In  a  large  Salt  Lake  City  Sun-  a  brief  review  of  the  preceding  les- 

day  School  the  Second  Intermediate  son.  When  she  had  finished,  another 

teacher  was  also  the  chorister.  Since  pupil  was  indicated,  who  gave  the 

the  organ  and  rostrum  were  at  the  current  lesson. 

far  end  of  the  chapel,  it  was  not  pos-  At  that  point  the  leader  turned  the 

sible  for  her  to  reach  the  classroom  class  back  to  the  teacher.  Using  the 

early,  as  most  good  texts  on  the  art  pictures  on  the  bulletin  board,  re- 

of  teaching  advocate.  However,  when  ferring    to    magazines,    books,    and 


the  worship  session  was  over,  her 
pupils  went  directly  to  their  class- 
room. On  entering,  some  of  the  boys 
moved  all  the  chairs  from  their  stiff, 
straight  lines,  and  placed  them  in 
half  circles  close  around  the  teacher's 
table.  Another  boy  took  a  cloth  from 


other  enrichment  materials,  she  illus- 
trated the  central  thought  of  the 
lesson.  She  devoted  most  of  her  time 
to  making  the  lesson  apply  to  the 
children  of  today,  and  to  the  prob- 
lems they  were  facing.  Her  stories, 
poems,  and  other  materials  made  of 
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the   lesson   a   stirring,   spiritual   ex- 
perience. 

As  she  finished  presenting  the  les- 
son, the  first  bell  rang.  She  commend- 
ed the  pupils  for  their  help,  attention, 
and  fine  attitude,  and  went  back  to 
the  chapel  to  lead  the  closing  song. 

The  young  man  who  was  taking 
charge  made  all  the  assignments  for 
the  following  Sunday.  Then  the 
chairs  were  put  back  in  their  usual 
places;  the  blackboard  was  cleaned, 
the  pictures  were  taken  down;  and 
all  materials  were  placed  in  a  neat 
bundle,  to  be  handed  to  the  teacher 
at  the  close  of  Sunday  School;  and 
the  class  went  back  to  the  chapel  for 
the  closing  exercises. 

After  Sunday  School,  the  teacher 
was  asked  how  she  managed  so  well 
with  this  large  class  of  lively  young 
people.  Her  reply  summarized  a 
whole  volume  of  information  on  the 
fine  art  of  effective  teaching:  "O, 
that's  easy!  Just  make  sure  that  every- 
one has  something  important  to  do." 

Those  children  were  learning  the 
art  of  service.  They  were  taking 
themselves  and  their  work  seriously. 
They  would  not  stay  away,  except  in 
cases  of  necessity,  because  if  they 
did  not  come,  certain  work  necessary 
to  the  class  performance,  comfort,  or 
convenience,  would  not  be  done. 
They  were  quiet,  because  in  a  very 
real  sense  this  was  their  class.  They 
were  proud  of  it  and  of  the  part  they 
played  in  its  success.  They  would 
have  resented  anyone's  attempting  to 
disturb  it.  Besides,  it  was  quite  ap- 
parent that  everyone  liked  the  teach- 
er and  wanted  her  approval. 

"Lecturing  and  listening"  aren't 
enough  to  hold  the  attention  of  nor- 
mal young  children.  They  must  be 
doing  something.  Through  the  guid- 


ance of  wise  spiritually  minded 
teachers  they  can  be  taught  to  find 
satisfaction  in  good,  constructive 
activities.  Practicing  the  essential 
principles  of  the  gospel  will  help 
them  to  choose  right  thoughts  and 
actions  in  their  later  lives.  This  is  in 
line  with  Elder  John  T.  Wahlquist's 
central  thought  that  all  teaching  has 
as  its  goal  the  direction  of  activities. 

The  writer  is  well  aware  that  some 
of  these  ideas  are  more  easily  said 
than  done;  that  the  average  class  of 
young,  alert,  high-strung  boys  and 
girls  is  very  hard  to  control.  But 
through  sweat  and  tears,  and  faith 
and  prayers,  those  students  can  be 
won  over.  Blessed  is  the  teacher  who 
has  the  know-how,  the  patience,  the 
good  humor,  and  the  inborn  love  for 
young  folks— even  the  "mean"  ones— 
and  above  all,  the  spirit  of  the  Master 
Teacher  burning  in  his  heart. 

Spirituality  is  a  delicate  plant— to 
sow,  to  nurtLire,  and  to  cultivate.  But 
it  yields  a  rich  harvest— "an  hundred 
fold."  It  doubtless  is  attained  not  by 
listening  to  lectures  alone;  but  by 
practice  and  application.  And  these 
goals  are  achieved  by  teachers  who 
are  willing  to  pay  the  price  in  pre- 
paration, prayer,  and  hard  work. 

"He  that  loseth  his  life  for  mv 
sake  shall  find  it."  (Matthew  10:39) 

Something  for  the  Teacher  to  Do 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  present  a 
lesson  on  the  importance  of  giving 
pupils  actual  practice  in  the  develop- 
ment of  spirituality,  and  not  give 
teachers  an  opportunity  to  do  some 
practicing  on  their  own  account! 
Therefore,  the  following  teacher  ac- 
tivities are  suggested: 

1.  Organize  your  class  for  action— 
with  a  president,  vice-president,  sec- 


retary, and  treasurer.  Some  of  us  do 
not  like  to  do  this.  We  are  a  little 
fearful  about  giving  away  a  part  of 
our  "authority"  in  the  classroom. 
Don't  be  afraid! 

2.  Have  some  of  your  student  offi- 
cers—and others  in  the  class— assume 
more  of  the  responsibility.  This  idea, 
too,  is  shunned  by  many  teachers. 
They  just  can't  help  thinking  that 
no  one  else  can  handle  the  class  as 
well  as  they  can;  that  no  one  else  can 
read  the  Scriptural  quotation  with 
just  the  right  tone  and  expression; 
that  no  one  else  can  illustrate  the 
lesson  with  a  story  from  daily  life 
quite  so  well  as  they  can.  No  doubt 
they  are  right,  too.  But  who  needs 
the  benefits  that  come  from  class- 
room activities,  the  teacher  or  the 
pupil?  We  do  not  advocate  that  we 
turn  over  the  class  responsibility  to 
others,  or  that  we  do  less  work.  On 
the  other  hand  we  urge  that  there  be 
more  planning  and  more  delegating 
of  activity  to  members  of  the  class. 
It  is  amazing,  too,  that  students  will 
frequently  listen  to  one  of  their  own 
number  when  they  will  scoff  at  the 
same  ideas  presented  by  an  older 
person! 

3.  Devise  an  activity  appropriate 
for  a  lesson  requiring  the  cooperative 
efforts  of  three  or  more  pupils.  It 
should  be  an  activity  not  ordinarily 
thought  of  in  connection  with  class- 
work.  It  might  be  an  assignment 
among  the  people  of  the  ward  or  out 
on  the  stake  farm.  It  should  be  of 
such  a  nature  that  it  fosters  spiritual 
growth,  since  that  is  our  particular 
field  of  emphasis  this  year. 

Next  month  we  shall  consider  some 
thoughts  in  connection  with  problems 
of  enlistment,  enrollment,  and  at- 
tendance. 


LIBRARY  HELPS  FROM  REXBURG 
(Continued  from  page  373) 


POWER    BEHIND   THE    LIBRARY 

First  Row:  Peter  }.  Ricks,  First  Counselor; 

Ed.  L.  Powell  Bishop;  William  H.  Heinz, 

Second  Counselor. 

Second    Row:    L.    Lalovi    Rigby,    Sunday 

School   Superintendent;   Evelyn   T.    Ricks, 

Librarian;  Frank  Jacobs  and  Loy  M.  Jensen, 

Counselors. 
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the  need.  The  flannel  board  is  also 
used  for  a  posting  board  for  the 
pictures  we  use.  The  pictures  are 
mounted  on  construction  paper  or 
have  a  small  strip  of  sandpaper  on 
the  back  so  they  will  adhere  to  the 
flannel  board. 

The  blackboard  is  also  used  for  the 
maps.  Each  map  is  kept  rolled  like 
a  scroll.  All  the  edges  are  reinforced 
with  scotch  tape  and  are  put  on  the 
board  with  masking  tape.  We  find 
it  is  easier  to  keep  our  maps  in  this 
manner.* 

With  the  ward  building  committee 
behind  us,  we  bought  a  filing  cabi- 

*A  diagram  of  this  blackboard-flannel  board  will 
be  published  next  month. 


net  for  the  pictures  and  pict-o-graphs. 
Maps,  books,  back  issues  of  the  Era, 
Children's  Friend,  Instructor  and  Re- 
lief Society  Magazine,  and  pictures 
are  being  contributed  by  helpful 
ward  members.  Plans  are  now  under 
way  for  the  building  of  more  cabinet 
space  for  our  materials.  The  ward 
also  purchased  a  motion  picture  ma- 
chine and  phonograph.  We  feel  that 
we  have  a  fine  start  toward  a  good 
ward  library. 

The  best  thing  about  our  library 
is  that  it  is  being  used.  Nearly  every 
teacher  throughout  the  Primary  and 
Sunday  School  uses  the  library  each 
meeting  day.  As  new  teachers  join 
(Concluded  on  page  380) 
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OBEDIENCE-AN  ETERNAL  LAW 

Junior  Sunday  School 


By  Clarihel  W.  Aldous 


If  ye  love  me,  keep  my  command- 
ments.—John  14:15. 

/^BEDiENCE  is  the  first  law  of  heaven, 
order  is  its  result.  In  this  one  sim- 
ple sentence  we  find  the  way  to 
peace  and  perfectipn  in  home  life,  in 
community  life,  in  the  church  and  in 
the  world.  How,  then,  can  we  as 
parents  and  as  Junior  Sunday  School 
teachers  follow  this  principle  of 
obedience  in  our  lives  and  thus  ef- 
fectively teach  our  little  children  to 
do  so  too?  The  answer  is  simply  this; 
as  adults  we  must  love  our  Heavenly 
Father  and  His  teachings  so  that  they 
will  become  part  of  our  daily  living 
and  we  must  love  our  children  so 
much  that  our  love  will  be  returned 
through  their  wanting  to  obey. 

The  scriptures  are  full  of  promises 
of  great  blessings  for  those  who 
follow  the  commandments  of  God 
and  live  in  obedience  to  them.  They 
also  tell  of  punishments  that  await 
those  of  us  who  know  these  com- 
mandments and  do  not  obey  them. 

"/  the  Lord,  am  bound  when  ye  do 
what  I  say;  but  when  ye  do  not  what 
I  say,  ye  have  no  promise."  —Doc- 
trine and  Covenants  82:10. 

This  is  a  principle  that  parents  and 
teachers  always  need  to  practice 
themselves.  We  must  be  wise  when 
we  tell  children  to  do  something  and 
in  turn  we  must  see  that  they  do  what 
we  ask  them  to  do.  We  must  live  up 
to  the  promises  we  make  to  children 
and  we  must  help  jthem  fulfill  their 
promises  to  us.  If  this  becomes  a  part 
of  daily  living  it  will  be  easy  for  our 
children  to  understand  and  obey  the 
commandments  of  our  Heavenly 
Father. 

"And  all  saints  who  remember  to 
keep  and  do  these  sayings,  walking 
in  obedience.  .  .  ."—Doctrine  and 
Covenants  8Q -.18-21. 


"For  verily  I  say  unto  you,  blessed 
is  he  that  keepeth  my  command- 
ments: .  .  ."—Doctrine  and  Covenants 
58:2. 

".  .  .  Inasmuch  as  ye  shall  keep  my 
commandments,  ye  shall  prosper  in 
the  land.  .  .  ."—Alma  9:13. 

". . .  and  the  eternal  life  which  God 
giveth  unto  all  the  obedient."— Moses 
5:1L 

"For  as  by  one  mans  disobedience 
many  were  made  sinners,  so  by  the 
obedience  of  one  shall.  .  .  ."—Romans 
5:19. 

These  are  just  a  few  references  to 
be  found  in  the  Standard  Works  of 
the  Church,  on  obedience.  The  pas- 
sages are  not  completed  in  the  antici- 
pation that  we  will  go  to  the  scrip- 
tures and  read  all  that  we  can  find 
there  about  obedience.  Enlarging  our 
own  understanding  in  this  way  will 
.guide  us  in  teaching  obedience  to  the 
children. 

Love  is  the  greatest  power  in  the 
world  in  making  people  feel  wanted 
and  needed,  therefore,  true  love  of 
adults  for  children  is  a  great  force  in 
teaching  them  obedience.  If  we  love 
a  child  we  will  let  him  know  that, 
even  thought  he  disobeys,  we  still 
love  him;  but  we  dislike  his  behavior. 

As  adults  we  know  how  important 
the  actions  and  thoughts  of  people  we 
love  and  admire  become  to  us.  By  the 
same  token,  the  actions  and  thoughts 
expressed  by  parents  and  teachers 
are  very  significant  to  children.  This 
is  the  way  they  form  their  attitudes. 
Attitudes  are  primarily  important  in 
everything  they  say,  do  and  feel. 
Their  faith  in  people  is  based  on  con- 
fidence and  understanding.  Patience 
and  love  are  the  watchwords  of 
teachers  who  would  help  their  chil- 
dren in  understanding  why  we  expect 
them  to  do  certain  things,  and  why 
they  must  refrain  from  doing  other 
things. 


Law  is  eternal.  Children  come  face 
to  face  with  rules  and  laws  very  early 
in  life  and  continue  to  meet  them  al- 
ways. Just  as  we  develop  and  pro- 
gress faster  if  we  obey  the  wise  laws 
of  our  Heavenly  Father,  so  in  turn 
will  our  children  understand  and  de- 
velop faster  if  our  rules  are  made 
with  their  physical,  emotional  and 
intellectual  health  in  mind.  If  we 
would  succeed  in  getting  the  child 
to  want  to  obey,  we  must  furnish 
him  with  many  successful  experi- 
ences in  obedience.  To  accomplish 
this  we  must  ask  of  him  only  the 
things  that  his  limited  experience 
has  taught  him.  The  more  experi- 
ences he  has  the  more  control  he  will 
master.  All  obedience  is  based  on 
control.  When  a  child  does  things 
let  us  be  sure  that  he  thinks  for  him- 
self. That  he  acts  as  he  does  because 
his  experiences  have  taught  him  that 
these  acts  are  right.  Children  want  to 
come  to  Sunday  School  and  be  good 
but  they  also  want  to  be  acknowl- 
edged and  to  talk  to  their  friends.  So 
we  must  furnish  them  with  oppor- 
tunities to  talk  and  we  must  ac- 
knowledge them.  We  must  remember 
that  each  child  is  an  individual  with 
definite  needs  to  be  met  through 
satisfying  experiences.  The  moral 
values  at  home  might  be  very  differ- 
ent from  those  in  Sunday  School  re- 
sulting in  pulling  the  child  in  oppo- 
site directions.  When  a  baby  is 
learning  to  walk  and  he  falls,  we 
pick  him  up,  love  him  and  help  him 
on  his  way  again.  Morally  we  should 
do  the  same  thing  with  children. 
When  they  blunder  we  should  pick 
them  up,  help  them  and  assure  them 
of  our  love  rather  than  punishing 
them.  We  should  always  be  consist- 
ent in  the  way  we  deal  with  them,  not 
love  them  one  time  and  punish  the 
next,  according  to  the  way  we  feel 
at  the  time.  It  is  important  that  chil- 
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dren  know  the  reason  why  they 
should  obey.  The  only  time  that 
physical  punishment  should  be  used 
is  when  a  child's  safety  is  at  stake  and 
you  need  to  teach  obedience  quickly. 

Our  Junior  Sunday  School  manuals 
furnish  many  opportunities  for  us  to 
teach  obedience  to  the  children. 
Some  of  them  are: 

Sunday  Morning  in  the  Nursery, 
Unit  5,  Chapter  19.  "We  Honor  Our 
Fathers  and  Mothers." 


Spiritual  Growth  in  the  Kinder- 
garten, page  16,  "Mother  and  Father, 
the  Parents  of  the  Family."  This 
manual  also  teaches  respect  for  au- 
thority; recognition  and  acceptance 
of  the  bishop,  teacher,  etc. 

Learning,  Loving  and  Living,  Unit 
II,  "We  Grow  Close  to  God  When 
We  Follow  His  Teachings." 

Our  Heavenly  Father  has  given  us 
commandments  to  guide  us  to  per- 
fect health,  happier  living,  and  etern- 


al life.  He  has  lovingly  advised,  guid- 
ed and  helped  us  in  understanding 
what  He  expects  of  us.  He  is  happy 
when  we  do  right,  loving  us  always, 
but  firmly  standing  by  the  punish- 
ment promised  if  we  fail  to  obey.  In 
His  great  wisdom  He  has  used  no 
force  but  left  us  free  to  choose 
whether  or  not  we  will  obey.  He  has 
set  a  perfect  example  for  us  to  follow. 
Can  we  aflFord  to  do  less  as  teachers 
of  His  Gospel? 


These  little  verses  might  he  used 
for  enrichment  material  during  the 
Christmas  month: 

Each    year    that    Christmas    comes 

along 
I  think  about  the  story 
Of  the  baby  Jesus  in  the  manger. 
And  the  angels'  song  of  glory. 

I  think  about  the  shepherds 
Watching  the  sky  for  the  star. 
And  the  wise  men  on  their  camels 
Bringing   precious    gifts   from   afar. 

I  hope  that  I'll  remember 

His  teachings  how  to  live. 

So  that  happiness  will  come  to  me 

As  I  truly  learn  to  give. 

«     «     #       ft     « 

The  Christmas  chimes  are  ringing— 

The   carolers    are   singing— 

"A  merry  merry  Christmas  to  all." 

I  heard  the  bells  on  Christmas 
Ring  out  their  message  clear 
"Good  will  to  men"  they  seemed  to 

say. 
And   "Peace  throughout  the   year." 


It's  Christmas  time  again! 
I  can  feel  it  in  the  air. 
There's  a  hustle  and  a  bustle, 
Busy  people  everywhere. 


ANNOUNCING: 

A  Song  of  the  Month 
for  Junior  Sunday  School 

As  a  help  in  teaching  our  hymns  to 
the  children  of  the  Church,  we  are 
suggesting  a  song  of  the  month  for 
the  Junior  Sunday  School.  The  song 
chosen  for  each  month  will  point  out 
or  stress  some  significant  event  or 
theme  in  Church  history  or  ia  our 
present  Church  activities.  It  will  be 
a  spiritual  song  which  we  will  want 
the  children  to  learn  well. 

Of  course,  many  other  songs  will 
be  taught  during  the  month.  The 
song  of  the  month  will  be  one  which 
is  emphasized. 

In  each  issue  of  The  Instructor, 
beginning  with  the  January  issue,  a 
song  will  be  named  with  suggestions 
as  to  its  use  and  presentation. 

Watch  for  it! 


Bulging  parcels  filled  with  secrets, 
Holly  wreaths  so  gay, 
Evergreens    and   mistletoe 
All  are  on  display. 

Toy  shops  bursting  with  their  wares, 
Children  laughing  with  glee; 
Christmas  is  a  jolly  time. 
The  best  time  of  all  for  me. 

—Hazel  Fletcher  Young 

SACRAMENT  GEM 

Jesus,  Savior,  I  love  Thee 

And  I'll  quiet  be. 
As  I  take  the  Sacrament, 

I'll  remember  Thee. 

LIBRARY  HELPS  FROM 
REXBURG 

( Concluded  from  page  378 ) 
the  ranks  we  find  that  they  have  to  be 
educated  to  the  use  of  visual  aids. 
Our  educating  program  goes  on.  I 
hope  that  the  time  will  soon  come 
when  the  M.I. A.  and  the  Relief  Soci- 
ety people  will  use  more  of  the  helps 
available.  Then  I  will  feel  that  we 
really  do  have  a  good  ward  library. 
Sincerely, 
Evelyn  T.  Ricks,  Ward  Librarian 


Short  Stories  for  Telling: 

WOOLY  SHEEP  AND  THE  SUNBEAM  FAIRY 

By  Elsie  C.  Carrol— Juvenile  Instructor,  June,  1915 


A  story  that  lends  to  the  use  of  the 
flannel  graph  and  simple  pictures  as  well 
as  to  an  opportunity  for  the  children's  ex- 
pressions oi  their  experiences. 

"lATooLLY  Sheep  lingered  behind  the 
flock,  nibbling  discontentedly  at 
the  short,  tender  grass,  first  on  one 
side  of  her,  then  on  the  other. 

"I  hate  this  long  journey,"  she  com- 
plained to  herself.  "Here  we  must 
leave  the  nice,  grassy  mountainside 
and  be  driven  day  after  day  down 
into  the  hot,  dusty  valley.  Then  we 
must  be  shut  up  in  a  horrid  corral 
and  have  our  nice,  warm  coats  taken 
from  us.  I  don't  see  what's  the  use  of 
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it  all.  We  are  driven  back  again  to  the 
mountains  and  left  in  peace  until  our 
coats  are  long,  and  then  the  perform- 
ance is  repeated.  I  wish  I  was  a  tree 
or  a  brook  or  something  of  use  in 
the  world." 

"Shall  I  tell  you  what's  the  use  of 
it  all?"  said  a  voice,  and  Woolly 
Sheep  looked  up  in  surprise.  She 
thought  she  was  alone,  and  even  now 
she  could  see  no  one. 

"Well,  who  and  where  are  you?" 
asked  Woolly  Sheep,  at  last,  in 
amazement. 

"I  am  a  Sunbeam  Fairy  and  I  am 
sitting  on  this  sunbeam  just  over  your 
head." 


"Well,  still  I  cannot  see  you,  but  if 
you  can  tell  me  what  use  I  am  in  the 
world  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  it." 

"Very  well,"  the  Fairy  replied.  "I 
was  here  when  you  came  down  from 
the  mountains  last  spring.  I  followed 
you  to  the  'horrid  corral,'  as  you 
call  it,  and  saw  them  take  oflE  your 
beautiful,  white  coat.  Now  I  will  tell 
you  what  was  done  with  it." 

"I  saw  it  placed  with  a  good  many 
more  coats  in  a  large  sack.  Then  it 
was  taken  on  a  wagon  with  a  number 
of  other  sacks  to  the  railroad.  It  was 
placed  into  a  car  and  carried  to  a 
distant  city.  I  saw  the  sacks  unload- 
ed near  a  large  factory.  Your  coat 
was  placed  into  a  great  tub  and 
washed  until  it  was  as  white  as  snow. 
Then  it  was  sent  to  a  big  room  full 
of  strange  machinery.  It  was  put 
through  one  machine  that  picked  the 
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fibers  apart  and  made  them  soft  and 
fluffy.  Into  another  machine  it  went, 
and  another,  until  it  finally  came 
out  in  a  soft,  fine  thread.  The  threads 
were  wound  onto  large  spools  and 
taken  to  another  part  of  the  factory. 
Here  another  machiae  wove  it  into 
beautiful  white  cloth. 

"The  cloth  was  washed  and 
stretched  and  dried  and  wrapped 
into  a  smooth  bolt.  Then  it  was  sent 
to  a  large  store.  Here  it  was  placed 
upon  a  shelf  with  hundreds  of  other 
bolts  of  cloth. 

"One  day  I  saw  a  beautiful  lady 


go  into  the  store.  She  told  the  clerk 
she  wanted  something  to  make  her 
baby  a  coat.  The  clerk  took  the  bolt 
from  your  wool  and  placed  it  on  the 
counter.  The  woman  exclaimed  over 
its  soft,  white  beauty.  It  is  just  what 
I  want,'  she  said,  and  she  had  part 
of  it  measured  off. 

"She  took  the  cloth  home,  and  I 
peeped  through  her  window  and  saw 
her  cutting  and  sewing  and  finally 
when  the  pretty  white  coat  was  done, 
she  put  it  on  a  sweet  little  baby  and 
said,  'Now  my  pet  won't  freeze.' 

"That  was  only  one  of  the  coats 


of  wool  yoii  have  given  up  to  clothe 
some  little  child  and  keep  it  from 
being  cold.  Sometimes  your  wool 
is  made  into  stockings  and  sweaters 
and  blankets.  Oh,  you  are  of  much 
use  to  the  world.  Wooly  Sheep,  but 
see  the  flock  is  getting  ahead  of  you. 
"Thank  you.  Sunbeam  Fairy,"  said 
Wooly  Sheep, 'thoughtfully.  I  will 
hurry  now  to  the  corral  down  in  the 
dusty  valley.  Perhaps  some  little 
child  is  needing  the  nice  warm  coat 
I  can  give  him."  and  she  trotted 
happily  away  to  overtake  her  broth- 
ers and  sisters. 


JESUS  lis  our  greatest  Christmas  gift. 
At  this  season  of  the  year  it  is 
good  for  us  to  reflect  over  the  events 
of  his  wonderful  life.  His  appearance 
after  his  resurrection  unto  the  people 
on  the  American  continent  was  a 
great  event.  The  following  account 
might  be  used  to  enrich  a  lesson, 
showing  the  love  and  kindly  feeling 
Jesus  had  toward  all  people: 

Jesus  Appears  Unto  the  People  of 
Nephi  on  the  American  Continent 
(in  Nephill) 

Six  hundred  years  before  Jesus 
was  born  in  Bethlehem,  a  group  of 
people  had  been  led  to  the  promised 
land  (now  called  America).  They 
flourished  and  became  a  great  nation, 
part  of  them  being  known  as  the 
Nephites  and  part  of  them  as  the 
Lamanites.  The  prophets  had  fore- 
told the  coming  of  the  Savior  to  their 
midst.    Many  of  them  had  seen  the 


signs  of  his  birth  and  again  of  his 
crucifixion  in  Palestine. 

In  their  land  Bountiful  was  a 
beautiful  temple.  One  day  a  great 
multitude  of  the  Nephite  people 
gathered  about  this  temple.  They 
seemed  to  be  very  excited  about 
something.  They  conversed  one  with 
another.  Suddenly  they  stopped,  for 
they  heard  a  voice  as  if  it  came  out 
of  heaven  saying,  "Behold  my  be- 
loved Son  in  whom  I  am  weU 
pleased."— 3  Nephi  11:7. 

The  people  looked  up  toward 
heaven  in  awe,  and  they  saw  a  man 
descending,  clothed  in  a  white  robe. 
He  stretched  his  hand  out  toward 
the  people  and  said,  "I  am  Jesus 
Christ.  I  am  the  light  and  life  of  the 
world." 

The  multitude  of  people  fell  to 
their  knees,  for  they  realized  that  at 
last  they  were  in  the  presence  of  their 
Savior.  Jesus  told  them  to  arise.  Then 
he   began   to   preach   to    them   the 


OUR  CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

By  Hazel  Fletcher  Young 

beautiful  concepts  of  his  Gospel.  He 
talked  to  them  as  he  had  talked  to 
his  friends  in  Palestine  when  he  de- 
livered the  beautiful  sermon  on  the 
mount,  and  counselled  them  to  "be 
perfect  even  as  I  or  your  father  who 
is  in  heaven  is  perfect."  He  then 
healed  those  who  were  sick  or  afflic- 
ted among  the  multitude,  and  he 
took  the  little  chfldren,  one  by  one, 
placed  his  hands  upon  their  heads, 
and  blessed  them. 

For  three  glorious  days  he  remain- 
ed with  these  people,  teaching  them 
many  things.  He  showed  them  how 
to  participate  in  the  ordinance  of 
baptism.  He  instructed  them  how  to 
partake  worthily  of  the  sacrament. 
He  gave  them  beautiful  examples  to 
follow  in  praying  to  their  heavenly 
father.  He  taught  them  how  to  love 
each  other  and  to  do  good  unto  their 
neighbors. 

Then  Jesus  departed  from  them 
and  ascended  again  unto  heaven. 


THE  CHILDREN  OF  NAZARETH 

By  Addie  L.  Swapp 


A  story  about  the  children  who  lived 
when  Jesus  did  and  where  He  did. 

'THESE  children  lived  in  Nazareth 
as  did  Jesus.  It  was  a  small,  rich, 
beautiful  valley  encircled  by  fifteen 
rounded  hills  as  if  they  were  to  pro- 
tect those  who  lived  there.  It  was  so 
full  of  flowers  that  some  say  Naza- 
reth, meaning  flowery,  was  named 
after  them. 

Nazareth  is  a  fitting  name  for  the 
home  of  Jesus.  So  many  of  the  houses 
in  Nazareth  were  buflt  of  white  stone 
that  it  was  sometimes  called  the 
"White  City."  The  streets  were  nar- 
row and  long  like  the  lanes  we  see 
in  our  country. 

Many  of  the  people  in  this  little 
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city  were  poor.  Their  houses  were 
low  with  a  flat  roof  covering  a  single 
room— a  bedroom,  sitting-room,  din- 
ing-room and  kitchen  all  in  one. 
There  was  no  chimney  or  glass  win- 
dow. By  day  it  was  lighted  by  a 
narrow  opening  im  the  wall.  At  night 
there  was  a  dim  lamp  from  the  ceil- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  room.  Much 
of  the  simple  cooking  was  done  out- 
of  doors.  This  was  easy  to  do,  because 
the  climate  was  very  mild.  The 
wheat,  ground  by  hand  between  two 
stones,  was  baked  upon  a  hot  stone. 
Bread,  fish  and  fruit  were  the  chief 
kinds  of  food.  > 

It  was  a  custom  in  Jesus'  time  for 
the  children  upon,  rising  from  their 


beds  each  morning,  to  carefully  and 
thoroughly  wash  their  hands  and  face 
before  appearing  in  prayer  before 
the  Lord.  They  would  say  a  prayer 
of  thanksgiving.  But  even  this  was 
only  in  preparation  for  the  morning 
prayer,  which  was  given  in  the  home 
or  the  synagogue.  It  was  required  of 
every  Jewish  child  that  he  should  not 
work  nor  eat  food  untfl  he  had 
prayed. 

The  mothers  of  these  Jewish  chil- 
dren who  lived  in  the  little  town  of 
Nazareth  most  likely  wore  a  long 
blue  dress  and  cap  with  little  brazen 
ornaments  around  it  and  white  cloth 
over  their  heads  and  shoulders.  The 
children,  perhaps,  wore  a  red  cap, 
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a  little  loose  jacket  of  white  or  blue, 
and  a  sash  of  different  colors.  Some- 
times they  would  follow  their  mother 
as  she  was  about  her  work,  or  sit 
near  her  on  a  mat  or  a  wooden,  paint- 
ed stool.  Often  they  went  with  their 
mother  to  the  village  spring,  as  they 
do  to-day  to  get  the  water.  The  vil- 
lage spring  is  still  called  "Mary's 
Well." 

At  the  age  of  five  all  Jewish  boys 
began  to  read  the  Old  Testament 
scriptures— that  part  of  the  Bible 
which  was  written  before  Jesus  was 
born.  They  learned  much  of  the 
Bible  and  could  repeat  many  portions 
of  it. 

On  the  Sabbath  they  went  to  the 
village  synagogue. 

The  Rabbi  was  their  teacher.  They 
had  no  school  books;  so  they  learned 
from  what  the  teacher  said.  They 
studied  arithmetic,  and  the  history 
of  their  nation,  and  something  of  the 
world  about  them. 


But  their  chief  study  was  the  scrip- 
tures. The  Rabbi  was  not  satisfied 
if  they  could  only  read  them;  they 
must  remember  what  they  read,  and 
be  able  to  answer  his  many  questions. 
These  scriptures  were  not  printed. 
There  was  no  printing  in  those  days. 
They  were  written  on  skins,  unrolled 
for  reading  and  then  rolled  up  and 
carefully  put  away  for  the  next  time. 

The  children  of  Nazareth  had  their 
fun.  They  wandered  about  the  hills 
around  Nazareth.  There  grew  daisies 
and  crocuses,  poppies  and  tulips, 
marigolds  and  mignonette,  and  the 
lilies  which  Jesus  afterwards  told  the 
people  to  behold  that  they  might 
understand  about  our  Heavenly 
Father's  care.  (Perhaps  you  could 
read  of  this  from  the  Bible  to  the 
children. ) 

The  children  watched  the  flight  of 
butterflies  and  sparrows  and  the 
many-colored  birds  of  the  mountains; 


and  listened  to  the  cooing  of  the 
doves  on  the  housetops,  and  the 
songs  of  the  larks  flying  over  them. 

The  white  orange  blossoms,  the 
scarlet  pomegranates,  the  light  green 
oaks,  the  dark  green  palms,  cypresses 
and  olives  would  please  the  eyes  of 
the  children  as  they  rambled  among 
them  with  their  friends. 

What  we  know  about  Jesus  when 
he  grew  up  helps  us  to  understand 
some  of  the  things  he  did  when  he 
was  a  boy.  We  read  of  him  helping 
Joseph  in  the  carpenter  shop.  Per- 
haps he  lived  and  played  the  same  as 
other  Jewish  boys  in  Nazareth. 

When  he  grew  up  Jesus  told  us 
about  the  flowers  and  the  hills 
around  his  home. 

He  grew  to  be  a  strong  man  in 
body  and  spirit.  He  loved  his  home 
in  Nazareth. 


Pictures -flannel    graph    cut    outs    with    back- 
grounds suggested  in  the  story  are  recommended. 


PICTURES  HELP  US  UNDERSTAND 
( Concluded  from,  page  368 ) 


"Knocking  at  the  Door" 

A  favorite  fllustrator  of  Bible  texts 
is  H,  Hofmann.  The  picture  repro- 
duced here  illustrates  this  text: 

"Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door,  and 
knock;  if  any  man  hear  my  voice, 
and  open  the  door,  I  will  come  in 
to  him,  and  will  sup  with  him,  and 
he  with  me."-Rei;.  3:20. 

This  is  a  further  demonstration  of 
what  Jesus  meant  when  He  took  His 
final  leave  of  the  apostles  near  Jeru- 
salem. It  was  at  that  time  he  prom- 
ised to  be  with  them  always. 


TEACHER  TRAINING  LESSONS 

( Concluded  frompage  375 ) 

A  Laboratory  Exercise  in  Lesson 
Preparation"* 

n^o  bring  home  the  meaning  of  last 
month's  article,  "Lessons— Their 
Function  and  Preparation,"  and  as  an 
aid  in  making  subsequent  articles 
more  significant,  let  us  consider  the 
actual  preparation  of  a  lesson.  Let 
us  assume  that  you  are  to  prepare  it 
for  the  consideration  of  the  group  of 
which  you  are  a  member.  Bear  in 
mind  that  your  preparation  will  in- 
volve the  following  considerations : 

An  objective,  Organization,  Illus- 
tration, Application,  Questions. 
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The  text  and  the  picture  are  par- 
ticularly appropriate  for  many  of  our 
lessons  and  for  every  person  who  has 
need  for  the  divine  guidance  of  our 
Savior.  We  need  not  wish  we  had 
lived  at  the  time  when  he  walked 
among  men;  for  He  is  with  us  now. 
We  need  not  think  that  He  does  not 
hear  us  when  we  need  Him,  for  He 
is  ever  standing  at  the  door,  waiting 
for  us  to  hear  Him,  that  He  may 
come  in  and  sup  with  us. 

The  following  lessons  may  be  fllus- 
trated  by  this  picture: 

Course  1   (Nursery)— February   3 


Course  2  ( Kindergarten ) —Febru- 
ary 3  and  10 

Course  4  (Primary)— February  3 

Course  6  (First     Intermediate)— 
January  6,  13 

Course  11  (Advanced    Junior)  — 
February  24 

Course  13  (Senior)— February  17 

Course  17     (Gospel     Message)  — 
February  10,  17 

-K.S.B. 


Re-read  last  month's  article  be- 
fore you  take  this  assignment. 

Now  let  us  take  Luke,  Chapter  21, 
for  the  purpose  of  our  lesson  an- 
alysis. 

Does  the  Chapter  constitute  a  unit 
as  it  stands  for  teaching  or  must  we 
select  out  of  its  passages  those  points 
which  do  contribute  to  a  central 
thought? 

What  do  you  suggest  for  that  cen- 
tral thought,  or  objective? 

How  will  you  organize  the  ideas 
that  bear  upon  the  objective? 

What  illustrations  will  make  the 


thoughts  of  the  lesson  more  interest- 
ing to  readers  of  today? 

Why  should  we  consider  such  a 
chapter  as  important  here  and  now? 

Set  down  a  half-dozen  questions 
which  will  bring  out  the  major  con- 
siderations of  the  lesson. 

Of  course,  the  free  exchange  of 
ideas  is  what  will  make  this  exercise 
of  greatest  value.  Make  a  list  of  the 
difficulties  which  you  encounter  un- 
der this  assignment. 

—Adam  S.  Bennion 

*This  material,  "A  Laboratory  Exercise  In 
Lesson  Preparation,"  is  from  Principles  of  Teach- 
ing, by  Elder  Adam  S.  Bennion. 
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LESSON  REFERENCES 


For  the  Month  of  February 


HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH 

FOR  CHILDREN 

(Cotirse  No.  6) 

Chapter  5.  Some  New  Knowledge  About 
Indians 

"Children  of  Lehi,"  Church  News,  Oct. 

3,  1951,  p.  14.   Recent  gains  for  Indians. 

"Children  of  Lehi,"  Church  News,  Sept. 
5,  1951,  p.  10.  Overprotection  decreed  in 
caring  for  Indians. 

"Children  of  Lehi,"  Church  News,  March 
28,  1951,  p.  10.  New  day  dawns  for  Blood 
Indian  Tribe. 

OLD   TESTAMENT   STORIES 

(Course  No.  8) 

Chapter   5.    Abraham,    the   Faithful 

Archibald  F.  Bennett,  "The  Role  of 
Ancient  Israel,"  Relief  Society  Magazine, 
Vol.  38,  Jan.,  1951,  pp.  63-67.  The  call 
of  Abraham. 

Ruth  H.  Chadwick,  "Abraham,  A  Man 
of  Faith,"  Children's  Friend,  Vol.  49, 
August,  1950,  p.  353. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  JESUS  CHRIST 
IN  ANCIENT  TIMES 

(Course  No.  11) 

Chapter  3.  Palestine 

George  W.  Long,  "Journey  into  Troubled 
Land,"  The  National  Geographic  Magazine, 
Vol.  C,  No.  4,  October,  1951,  pp.  425-464. 

THE  RESTORED  CHURCH  AT  WORK 
(Course  No.  13) 

Chapter  5.  Resurrection 

Editorial,  "Death  and  Life,"  Church 
News,  March  28,  1951,  p.  16. 

Chapter  7.  God  Among  Men 

Don  B.  Colton,  "The  Life  and  Ministry 
of  the  Savior,"  Relief  Society  Magazine, 
Vol.  38,  Feb.  1951,  pp.  118-123.  Personal 
manifestations  of  God  the  Eternal  Father 
in  modern  times. 

Bruce  R.  McConkie,  "Who  has  Seen 
the  Father  and  the  Son?"  Era,  Vol.  54, 
March   1951,   pp.    144-145. 

Chapter  8.  Knowing  God 

Editorial,  "Knowing  God,"  Church  News, 
October  10,  1951,  p.  16. 

LIFE  IN  ANCIENT  AMERICA 

(Course  No.  16) 

Chapter  8.  To  the  Land  of  Promise 


George  Albert  Smith,  "Lincoln  and  this 
Land,"  Era,  Vol.  54,  Feb.  1951,  p.  77. 

•  J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.,  "Don't  Sell  Your, 
Birthright  for  a  Mess  of  Pottage,"  Church 
News,  June  20,  1951,  pp.  4,  14. 

Editorial,  "America  and  God,"  Church 
News,  February  21,  1951,  p.  16. 

THE   GOSPEL  MESSAGE 

(Course  No.  17) 

Lesson  7,  8  The  Apostasy 

Don  B.  Colton,  "The  Long  Night  of 
Apostasy,"  Relief  Society  Magazine,  Vol. 
38,  Jan.  1951,  p.  53. 

Archibald  F.  Bennett,  "Apostasy  and 
Degeneration,"  Relief  Society  Magazine, 
Vol.  38,  July  1951,  pp.  493-496.  The  re- 
sults of  apostasy. 

T.  Edgar  Lyon,  The  Apostasy,  Instructor, 
Vols.  86  and  87,  Aug.,  Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov., 
Dec,  1951  and  Jan.  1952.  Interesting  facts 
concerning  the  apostasy  in  the  Primitive 
Church  and  how  they  came  about. 

PROVING  YOUR  PEDIGREE 

(Course  No.  19g) 

Chapter  5.  Facts  Needed  to  Begin  Research 

Genealogical  Department,  "Ten  Hints  for 
Researchers,"  Church  News,  May  29,  1949, 
p.  21. 

Chapter  6.  Ascertaining  the  Time  and  Place 

Eraile  C.  P.  Jordan,  "Never  Give  Up," 
Era,  Vol.  53,  June  1950,  p.  480.  Genealogy 
traced  back  to  1080  A.D.  through  diligent 
effort. 

Ivie  Huish  Jones,  "Priceless,"  Era,  Vol. 
53,  Oct.  1950,  pp.  787-847.  Importance  of 
legal  certificates. 

Chapter    7.     Gathering    Additional    Facts 
from  Relatives 

Torleif  S.  Knaphus,  "My  Grandparents," 
Era,  Vol.  54,  Jan.  1951,  pp.  30-31.  Pedi- 
gree of  forefathers  is  told. 

Margaret  E.  P.  Gordon,  "Research 
Through  Correspondence,"  Era,  Vol.  54, 
April  1951,  pp.  227,  288. 

PARENT  AND  CHILD 

(Course  No.    19d) 

Chapters    3    and    4.    The    Importance    of 
Attitudes   in  Character    Building 

If  references  are  not  given  for  some  of  the 
chapters  in  your  department,  please  refer  to  Lesson 
References  in  previous  issues  of  The  Instructor. 


Editorial,  "Our  Attitudes,"  Church  News, 
Jan.  24,  1951,  p.  16. 

Chapters  5  and  6.  As  the  Twig  is  Bent 

Ezra^^  J.     Poulsen,     "Bend     the     Twig 
Gently,"  Instructor,  Jan.  1949,  p.  25. 


THE   GOSPEL  PLAN 
(Course  No.  19a) 

Lesson  4.  Preparation  for  Mortal  Life 

Editorial,  "Those  Testing  Periods," 
Church  News,  July  12,  1950,  p.  16. 

Lesson  6.  Early  Priesthood  Succession 

Eldrfed  G.  Smith,  "The  Power  of  the 
Priesthood,"  Era,  Vol.  51,  May  1948,  pp. 
286,  326. 

Joseph  L.  WirthUn,  "Draw  Near  to  the 
Lord,"  Era,  Vol.  51,  Nov.  1948,  pp.  715- 
716. 

Joseph  L.  Wirthlin,  "Be  Thou  an  Exam- 
ple," Era,  Vol.  53,  Dec  1950,  pp.  969-970. 

J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.,  "Restoration  of  the 
Priesthood,"  Church  News,  May  19,  1948, 
p.  19. 

J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr..  "Keys  and  Power  of 
the  Priesthood,"  Church  News,  June  20, 
1948,  p.  19c. 

Lesson  7.  Books  of  Remembrance 

John  A.  Widtsoe,  "The  Verdict  of  Gene- 
alogy," Church  News,  Feb.  2,  1949,  p.  23. 

David  R.  Roberts,  "Book  of  Remem- 
brance," Era,  Vol.  51,  August,  1948,  p.  524. 


A  MARVELOUS  WORK 
AND  A  WONDER 

(Course  No.  19h) 

Lesson  5.  A  Marvelous  Work  and  a  Wonder 
to   Come  Forth 

Bishop  Le  Grand  Richards,  Conference 
Report,  April  6,  7,  8  and  9,  1951.  (This 
talk  is  also  recorded  in  the  June,  1951  Era) 
Signs  of  the  times.  The  Gathering  of  Israel, 
Prophecies  Being  Fulfilled,  Signs  of  Second 
Coming,  Missionary  System,  Nebuchadnez- 
zar's Dream,  Dispensation  of  the  Fulness 
of  Times. 

Lesson  6.  The  Coming  Forth  of  the  Book 
of  Mormon 

Leland  H.  Monson,  "Characters  and 
Teachings  of  the  Book  of  Mormon,"  Relief 
Society  Magazine,  Vol.  38,  July,  1951,  pp. 

474-480. 
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HUMOR,  WIT,  AND  WISDOM 


Malicious  Definitions 

Gossip— Character  talk. 
Blush— Rainbow  of  modesty. 
Enough— More  than  you  have. 
Smile— The  whisper  of  a  laugh. 
Dentist— A  man  boring  you  to  tears. 
Highbrow— A  lowbrow  who  is  clever  enough  to  con- 
ceal it. 

A  Shbewd  Deal 

A  sailor  went  to  an  auction  sale,  where  the  auctioneer 
was  offering  a  parrot.  He  bid  $5.  Someone  said  $10,  and 
the  sailor  bid  $15.  Again  someone  bid  $25,  and  the  sailor 
bid  $40,  and  he  finally  got  the  bird. 

As  he  walked  out,  he  said  to  the  auctioneer,  "That's 
a  big  price  to  pay  for  a  parrot;  can  he  talk?" 

The  auctioneer  replied,  "You  ought  to  know;  he's  the 
one  that  was  bidding  against  you." 

—Papyrus,  Winnipeg,  Canada 

"As  You  Like  It" 

The  immigration  official  was  questioning  the  would- 
be  subject.    "Name?"  he  queried. 

"Sneeze,"  replied  the  Chinese. 

The  official  looked  hard  at  him.  "Is  that  your  Chinese 
name?" 

"No,  Melican  name,"  said  the  Oriental  blandly. 

"Then  let's  have  our  native  name." 

"AhChoo." 

Translation 

An  American  soldier  in  Wales  entered  a  large  hotel. 
He  noticed  the  "tamhtab"  worked  in  on  the  mat  in  his 
room.  "Ah,"  he  exclaimed  to  the  bellboy,  "I  suppose 
that  is  Welsh  for  welcome." 

"No,"  replied  the  bellhop;  "that's  the  bathmat  upside 
down." 

Honest  Answeb 

The  gentleman  stopped  to  talk  to  the  wee  girl  who 
was  making  mud  pies  on  the  sidewalk. 

"My  word,"  he  exclaimed,  "you're  pretty  dirty,  aren't 
you,  my  little  girl?" 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  "but  I'm  prettier  clean." 

They're  Adequate 

It  seems  incredible— thirty-five  million  laws  and  not 
a  single  improvement  on  the  Ten  Commandments! 

—Anahgram. 
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It's  a  Fact 

There  are  two  reasons  why  some  people  don't  mind 
their  own  business— either  they  haven't  any  mind  or 
they  haven't  any  business. 

Intelligence  is  like  a  river— the  deeper  it  is,  the  less 
noise  it  makes. 

It  is  common  observation  that  if  you  keep  your  mouth 
shut  long  enough,  somebody  will  suspect  that  you  have 
more  than  the  usual  amount  of  common  sense. 

A  wedding-  ring  is  like  a  tourniquet— it  stops  your 
circulation. 

Some  persons  have  charming  personalities;  others 
have  to  work  their  way  through  this  world. 

There  are  more  accidents  off  the  job  than  on  it.  The 
National  Safety  Council  says  there  are  30%  more  deaths 
and  20%  more  injuries.  If  you  want  to  be  safer  go  to 
work. 

Mince  pie  was  an  early  symbol  of  Christmas.  The  pie 
was  baked  in  an  oblong  shape  to  represent  the  manger; 
the  pie  crust  represented  the  gold,  the  spicy  ingredients 
the  frankincense  and  myrrh— the  gifts  of  the  Three  Wise 
Men  to  the  Christ  Child. 

The  Measure 

There's  many  ways  of  doing  things,  a  casual  glance 
discloses;  some  folks  turn  up  their  sleeves  and  work, 
and  some  turn  up  their  noses. 

Need  We  Search.^^ 

I^EED  we  search  afar  for  the  bewildering  perplexities 
which  confound  and  confuse  us,  as  from  the  spires 
of  countless  edifices  the  Christmas  Bells  peal  forth  the 
beautiful  message  of  "Peace  on  Earth,  Good  Will  To- 
ward Men"?  Need  we  grope  in  the  darkness  and  confu- 
sion of  a  world  in  which  millions,  heart-sore  and  weary, 
long  for  the  day  when  the  record  of  "man's  inhumanity 
to  man"  will  be  hidden  in  the  archives  of  historians? 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  cool,  still  night  of  the  first 
Christmas,  and  we  dwell  upon  the  story  of  the  stable 
in  Bethlehem,  the  shepherds  tending  the  flocks  on  the 
hillsides,  the  Star  in  its  brilliance,  the  Wise  Men  bring- 
ing gifts,  the  songs  of  the  Celestial  Choristers,  the  Child 
in  the  manger.  This  was  in  a  world  beset  with  grasping 
rulers,  a  world  basically  not  unlike  our  world  today— a 
Hope  arising  in  a  convulsing  universe,  a  Hope  that  has 
spurred  man  to  bigger  and  higher  things  of  Iffe.  This 
Hope  marks  the  dividing  line  between  success  and 
failure,  between  Iffe  and  death,  between  victor  and  van- 
quishd,  between  God  and  man. 

From  The  Sunshine  Magazine 
(Adapted  from  U.  E.  F.  News.) 
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GIANTS  IN  THE  LAND 


Up  From  Life 


GENERAL  SHERMAN  TREE^ 
Most  Brilliant  in  Adversity 


'T*HERE  it  stood  before  us.  It  was  still.  It  made  not  the 
slightest  movement  that  we  could  detect.  But  it 

lifted  our  heads. 
They  turned  high 
toward  the  blue 
heavens.  And  our 
thoughts  turned 
with  them.  We 
looked  in  reverent 
awe.  This  was  real- 
ly a  living  temple 
of  timber,  this  Gen- 
eral Sherman  Tree. 
It  is  said  that  the 
General  Sherman 
Tree  is  the  largest 
and  oldest  living 
thing.  This  may  or 
may  not  be  true. 
In  any  event,  bot- 
anists estimate  that 
the  tree  began 
pushing  its  head  to- 
ward the  sky  about 
the  time  Moses  led 
the  children  of  Is- 
rael out  of  bond- 
age. When  Jesus  was  bom  in  Bethlehem,  this  massive 
patriarch  with  the  red-brown  trunk  was  already  a  giant 
on  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains. 

The  General  Sherman  is  a  sequoia  tree,  situated  in 
east  central  California.  About  fifteen  miles  to  the  east 
is  towering  Mount  Whitney,  highest  peak  in  the  United 
States.  About  eighty  miles  to  the  southeast  is  the 
country's  lowest  point— in  sun-seared  Death  Valley. 

The  majestic  tree  and  its  neighbors  are  giants  in  the 
land,  all  right.  It  is  about  as  tall  as  a  twenty-story  build- 
ing—272.4  feet,  far  higher  than  the  topmost  pinnacle  of 
the  Salt  Lake  Temple.  At  its  base,  the  tree's  diameter 
exceeds  the  width  of  an  ordinary  house.  In  fact,  the 
giant  contains  enough  lumber  to  build  forty  five-room 
homes. 

The  General  Grant  Tree,  hot  far  away,  is  almost  as 
big.  It  has  been  called  "America's  Christmas  Tree." 

We  could  give  more  impressive  figures  and  compari- 
sons about  these  great  trees.  But  the  figures  did  not  stir 
us  as  much  on  that  quiet  morning  as  that  inexplainable 
something  about  those  giants— the  sheer  pull  of  your 
thoughts  to  nobler  levels.  The  General  Sherman's  few 
big  limbs  that  we  beheld  did  not  reach  out.  They 
reached  up,  like  the  mighty  arms  of  a  praying  man. 

You  leave  the  sequoia  gro^'es  wanting  to  be  a  better 
person. 

After  I  left  them,  I  studied  more  about  those  big  trees. 

"The  General  Sherman  Tree— Largest  in  the  World— is  36.5  feet  in 
diameter,  272.4  feet  high,  is  situated  in  Sequoia  National  Park,  California. 


They  have  a  fascinating  story.  But,  more  than  that  it  is  a 
lesson  in  becoming  big  and  broad  and  respected  through 
constantly  reaching  heavenward,  through  relentless  re- 
sistance to  enemies  that  would  destroy.  It  is  a  lesson  for 
Latter-day  Saints,  and  particularly  for  those  charged 
with  the  sacred  duty  of  teaching  the  restored  gospel  of 
the  Master. 

The  sequoia  is  born  in  difficulty.  Chances  for  an  indi- 
vidual seed  to  germinate  and  grow  are  about  one  in  a 
billion.  The  forest  floor,  deep  with  partly  decayed  tree 
needles  and  other  sheddings,  is  not  a  friendly  place  for 
a  seedling  to  alight.  Then  there  is  heavy  shade  and 
severe  root  competition.  Cones  on  the  tree  take  about 
two  and  one-half  years  to  mature.  The  seeds  that  start 
one  of  these  giants  on  its  way  is  flat  and  about  the  size 
of  a  pinhead. 

Incidentally,  the  sequoia  develops  its  brightest  brflli- 
ance  when  the  surrounding  elements  are  about  the  most 
severe,  in  late  winter.  Then  it  is  that  the  bright  yellow 
blossoms  burst  forth,  crowning  the  giants  in  glittering 
gold.  For  a  short  time,  clouds  of  yellow  pollen  are  re- 
leased. 

As  we  wandered  around  the  sequoias,  we  noticed  big 
lightning  scars  all  about.  Through  the  storms  of  cen- 
turies, these  trees  have  been  punished  and  ripped  hard 
by  bolts  from  the  skies.  One  big  sequoia  in  1925  had  its 
entire  top  sheared  off  as  a  result  of  lightning.  It  is  now 
called  The  stricken  Tree.  It  looks  like  a  lone  column  in 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  Greek  edifice.  But  near  the  top  is 
a  tuft  of  blue-green  that  tells  the  world  that  the  tree 
still  survives.  It  has  been  said  that  no  sequoia  is  known 
to  have  been  kflled  by  lightning! 

Fires  have  attacked  these  big  trees.  Some  are  known 
to  have  burned  for  months.  Fire  has  seared  out  the 
hearts  of  some  sequoias,  but  they  keep  on  living,  reach- 
ing to  the  skies.  We  stood  under,  or  in,  one  tree  trunk 
that  had  been  hollowed  out  like  a  wickiup.  But  the  big 
fellow  was  still  very  much  alive. 

Insects  attack  the  sequoias,  too.  One  insect,  known  as 
the  sequoia  scale,  wiU  sometimes  change  the  color  of  the 
reproduction  foilage  of  the  trees,  but  no  death  has  been 
reported.  The  sequoia  is  highly  resistant  to  termites, 
those  destructive  insects  that  so  often  gnaw  from  within 
other  woods,  like  submissive  thoughts  in  some  men's 
minds. 

Thousands  of  winds  and  storms  have  pounded  against 
these  monarchs.  But  their  pillar-straight  trunks  and  re- 
markable age  bear  solemn  testimony  to  their  resisting 
power. 

When  we  stood  before  the  General  Sherman  Tree 
that  peaceful  morning  we  did  not  know  all  its  story. 
But  somehow  it  commanded  reverent  respect.  There 
stood  greatness  before  us.  Certainly  it  was  akin  to  great- 
ness in  gospel  teachers.  You  may  not  know  their  story, 
but  the  stature  of  their  character  somehow,  often  quietly, 
pulls  you  upward. 

—Wendell  J.  Ashton 


